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ABSTRACT 

Coordination between Comprehensive Employment and 
Training, Act (CETA) and vocational education systems can achieve ^ 
stronger job training and employment opportunities for CETA clients- 
Through coordination, CETA and vocational education agencies can 
eliminate duplication of effort in training and other service 
activities, can augment each other's strengths tlirough pooling 
resources, and can realize greater impetus and innovation f.n their - 
programs, and policies. This guide is intended to encourage such 
linkages and to provide CETA an'd vocational education administrators 
with' practical manageaent tips for joint planning and implementation 
of programs. The first chapter introduces the concept of educational 
linkages 'and explains why t^ are beneficial to CEIA and vocational 
education. In chapter 2, an outline of the 1978 CETA legislation as 
it relates to coordination with vocational education is presented, 
along with a gumaary of' the coordination references contained in the 
1976 vopational education legislation, chapter 3 contains an overview 
of the tETA and vocational education systems, including a discussion 
'of barriers to effeqtive partnership. The fourth chapter discusses 
planning for coordination, including not only the legislative mandate 
but also the steps. that lead to program initiation aad development. 
Chapter 5 presents, information about the formal agreement for 
linkages — its purpose, function, and content. The final chapter 
examines various-^pects of coordination once the J.inkage arrangement 
has be^ established^ and offers suggestions for dealing with further 
coordination- problems^ that may arise. (KC) • \ -, • 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Benefits of Coordination 



In the Comprehensive Emploxment and Training Act Amendments of 1978 the 
Congress plainly expressed its commitment to job training, and employment . 
opportunities for the reconemically disadvantaged, unemployed, or under-/ 
yAnployed. In addition, the Congress emphasized that employment and trainin/ 
/'programs should acl^ieve maximum feasible coor^lination of activities carried 
forward under the /Act with economic development , community development, and 
related activities such as vocational education and other programs (Sec- 2 
Statement of Purpoge, P.L. 95-524, Octobe^ 27, 197S). V ' 

.Coordination between CETA 'and vocational education systems constitutes 
an innovative process witlj t^e purpose of achieving stronger job training 
and employment opportunities for CETA .clients . Forging inter-organizational 
linkages can yield significant^ benefits to the parent systems o'f coordi- 
nating agencies, to the agencies themselves, and, most importantly, to the 
persons they serve. j t 

\ ■ , • ^ ' 

Through coordination CETA and vocational education agencies can - 
eliminate duplication V- effort in training and other service activities, 
can ai^ent each other »s strengths "through pooling resources, and can 
realize greater impetus and innovation in their programs and policies. Many 
CETA and vocational education staff persons- who have joined together- in 
coordinated efforts strongly believe .that cpordination has' aided them 
greatly in moving qlients/ students toward eanployability. 

A school cannot always ^offer on-the-job experience," but with CETA's 
help it can. Vocational educators involved in a "coordinated project can 
approach the job market more directly, can paol infoMation with th^t of the 
CETA prime sponsor,, and can reapply what they learn through the CETA , 
connection to their more conventional clasgroom activities and teaehing. 
The school system itself may benefit from linkages through, for example, 
being able to apply for additional funding in the' form of foundation -aid', 
secondary education aid, or special monies. It is also possible that a 
school involved in a linkage project^may acquire additional necessary equip-"" 
ment because of the coordination program."' -" • . .' 

The CETA prime sfJonsor can benefit greatly from coordination. ■ with 
vocational education— 'with the. local education agency, post-sec^oridary 
institution, or other vocatijpnal education agency. ' CETA personnel . cah ' 
establish 'new training courses- with the help of -.vocational .education, can 
draw upon ■ the .experience and knowle(Jge of ' educators, arjd can. thus augment 
CETA resources .through. drawing upon 'existing education resources'.' ( 1 )' 



Thtas, the argument forv cooperation between CETA antf^ vocational educa- 
tion is strong — it simply mak^s good sense, to work together, for .^oth will 

, benefit. The word "synergism" may summarize the potential of link^es most 
succinctly. Drawn from the Greek owo'rd synergos , which means working to- 

,^ gether, synergism is "the simultaneous action of separate agencies, wltich, 
together, have a greater total eff.ect than the sum of their individual 
effects." (2) ' • . ' • 



Purposes of the Technical Assistance Guide 



The purposes of the Technical Assi^an^ Guide are: 

• To encourage CETA/ vocational education coordination by 
providing a document that can offer overall guidance *Sind 
direction to those contemplating and involved in coordi- 
nation; 

• To^ assist CETA and ^OQat^eiial education administrators as 
tlTSy undertake the planning and implementation of coordi- 
nation efforts; 

t To suggest ideas for the management of a* CETA/vocational 
educa'tion partnership, including techniques ^for formu- 
lating linkage agreements. 



• To contributwe 'to the overall'goals of the ^rational employ- 
ment and training effort set' forth in the^ 1978 CETA 
} legislation by enabling prime sponsors and vocational^ 

educators to realize their goals of greater emplpyability 
and potential 'for life Enhancement and independence for 
CETA clients. — ' ' ^ 



Sources of Information 



This guide is dedicated to the innovators in the CETA and vocational 
V education systems who undertake to forge linkages/ It attempts to suggest 
practi^(^l, proven ways of attaining coordination whj^ch practitioners can use 
to reach their goals. , The methods and ideas are drawn not only from case 
studies of CETA/vocational"* education programs but also from the linkage 
experiences of those in jiuman services organizations, including health care, 
crimir^ justice, and other systems. ^ » 



The guide is bashed on a number "Of studies of ^coordination as well as 
practical manuals* and "thinkpieces" addressing CETA and vocational educa^ 
ti<)n. In acfdition, it draws upon extensive coii^acts with CETA and voca- 
tional educati^ practitioners. , Major sources of information^ used in each 
dection will oe given in order to offPen the reader additional references^^for' 
further* information . 



Organizati on of Guide " ■< 

i 

^ In Chapter II, an Outline of the 1978 CETA legislation as it relates to 

coordination with vocational education i-s presented, along with a summary of 
the' coordination references contained in' th^ 1976 vocational' education 
legislation. Chapter III contains an< overview- of the CETA and ' vocational 
^ education systems, including a discussion of barriers *^o effective partner- 
ship. Chapt^ IV discusses planning for' coordination, including not only 
\ the aegislTati^e manda't^ but also the steps that lead to program initiation 
and development. Chapter Vj^resents information about the formal agreement 
Cor Unkages—its purpose, function, and content. Chapter^ VI examines 
various aspects of* coordingttion once the .linkage ari^angaaent has been- 
established^nd' offers suggestions for dealing with further coordination 
- .problem's that may arise. */ 



II. THE FEDERAL MANDATE FOR COORDINATION ' 

iThrough both • legisl'ation and regulations, the federal /government haa 
indicated its deteffmina'tion to ensure cooperation'' between CETA and 
vocational education in orcjer to make employment arfd training programs more 
manageable, more effective, and less costly. The two jSieces of legis^^ation 
that cdntain directiyes for coc^dination StLve the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training- Act, AmendmenVs of ^978 (P,L. ' 95-52U) and the' Vocational 
Education Act; Amendments of 19t6 (P.L.^U-U^2) . ' . ' ^ * ^ 

The Statement of Purpqae *for eacb Act establishes the Gongrespional 
intent. ,In the ease of CETA, the 1978 ^ legislation call's for "maximum 
feasible coordination of plans-, programs, and Activities* under this Act with 
economic development, community development, and related activities, su^h as 
vocational education."'* Similarly,' the Vocat'iqrfal Education Amendments 'of 
1976 ar€< to "^assist States in improving planning in the use of all resources 
availabl^to them' for vocatiqnal educatioiv anPd manpower training by 
involving a wld^„range_of_agencies a nd i ndividuals cpncerned with education 
' and training within the State* 77," ~ ^ 



, Tjie chajft presented on the following pages highlights ^d compares the 
features of the. CETA and vocational education legislat^n, , ; . ^ 

CoordlViateion Requibrements in 197fi -CETA. Legislation ' 



Tdtle I 



t 

As noted above, the Congress specifically called for maximum feasible 
. coordination of the plans, programs, "and activities of the prime sponsors 
V lander tl^e CETA Amendments of 1978 witft economic develojAient , community 
^development, and related activities' such vbcati'bnal' d^ciat^n^ 

. Every priipe sponsor must Complete a \ortg-term master plan and an annual 
plan of its employment ahd training activities. These must include a 
detailed description^ of hoW^ the prime sponsor intends to realize the goal^ of, 
>aximurf feasible coordination*, (including: ^ . ^ 

• ' The methods and iristitutional\arrangeroents ^ that will be used* to 
involve educational and other agencie^p;^ ^ . ' 

• The methods and criteria that.(the prira^ isponsor^ wl^l, use to sel'ect 
service deliverers^ from an inventory of those available;* - 

• Arrangements that the pi»ime sponsor has made with eddeational and 
other agencies for^ participation in the planking of programs-; ^ 



: 1 

LINKAGES UNDER CETA AND VOCATIONAL LEGISLATION 





CETA 




Vocational Eklucation . 






Purpose^ 






Provide job training and employ- 
ment opportunities for economi- 
cally di3advantfaged, unemployed 
.or underemployed persons. I 



Assist states in delivering voca- 
tional education an^ ^manpower 
training for all ^citizens. Also, 
prcsivide part-1^im6 employment for 
youth who need the earnings frcp 
;Such employment to continue voca- 
tional training on a^ fulltime 
^asis- 



Planning 



Prime Sponsors mifst ^stabli&h: .1). 
a planning council (^ocal)| 2) a 
state employment and tnaining 
,«ouncil (appointed bf Goveimor) ; 
3) master and annual planX^for 
the. Secretary of Labor; 4) 
Private Industry Council < 



States must establish: i) local 
advisory councils (for LEAs re- 
ceiving federal funds); -2) a state 
advisory^ council; 3) annual and 
5-year jilans ' for the Secretary of- 
Education. • * ^ ^ 

/■ 



State Level Coordination of Education ^d Employment and Training Programs 
: ^ \ ^ 



The Secretary of Labor makes 
grants to , Gtovernors to provide 
financial assistance, through 
state vocational ^ education 
boards, for needed vbdatidtial 
eSucation services .in areas 
served by the prime sponsors. 
Set aside monies are -pravided' 
for this purpQse. 



1 

State vocational education boards 
must consult with prime sponsors 
and the state agencies and 
councils identified in the 5-year 
l^lan Tor vocational ^ education 
before receiving CETA grants. 



Res ear c 



1 



Provision .to work cooperatively 
with' other agencies- and organiza- 
tions to formulajer employment and 
tratniRg policy ^ ' more effective 
worker development and expanded 



Provision to establish cooperative 
arrangements between public educa- 
tion and manpower agencies, de- 
.slgn^d to correlate vocabdonal 
education opportunities with 



research in the area of unemploy- 
ment; education anji training. 

Demonstration projects to be 
coordinated with community voca- 
tional' resource centers to {pro- 
mote expanded guidance §nd^ coun- 
seling services for individuals 
in economically depressed areas. 



current and projected labor market 
needs* 

Establishment of vocational re- 
source centers tooneet the special 
needs of specific clientele that 
include individuals^ from economi- 
cally depressed areas. 



Occupational and Labor Market Information 



The Secretary of Labor will 
establish a nationwide computer- 
ize job bank and matching pro- 
gram, as well as a comprehensive 
system* of labor market, informa- 
tion on a national, state and 
local basis. 

Responsibility to give speci-al 
atten tion to the labor market 



Law mandates the establishment^ of 
both rietional and state v occupa- 
tional "information coordinating 
committees; * / - 

. . V 

Must use prpgram data to improve 
coordination between CETA and 
vocat'ionaj^ education prjpgrains. 



need^ of youth. 



Youth Council- 



Each youth council is responsible 
for making recommendations to 
the planning council with res^ectV 
to '^ planning and review of 
a^ivities. other organizations. 



The youth council must have repre- 
sentation from the local educa- 
tiqn^l agency, local 
ecl-ucatioYi advisory council 
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• Provisions of the prime sponsor for utilizing services and 
facili.ties available f \ 

• Arrangements for the use of skill centers and dther public voca- 
^tional education facilities and a des.cription of how the prime 

sponsor will make maximum' ^feasible use of apprenticeship on other 
QR-the-job-,training opportunities ; 

• Arrangements made to ensure that local educational agencies .and 
\ vocational education agencies participate and. consult with the prime 

sponsor: , 

4 

• Evidence of how, in developing the . plian for coordination^ the prime 
. sponsor has engaged in a 'contiihuing process of consultation with 

interested groups in, the area not directly represented ^ on the prime 
sponsor's planning council, including local advisory councils; 

> Procedures concerning academic credit that have been developer! in 
conjun^^rton with the appropriate local eduq,ational agency. 

In addition to th^se sections sfetting fo^th requirements' for the prime 
sponsors in selecting and utilizing vocational education facilities and 
programs, the law also requires ^hat each prime sponsor designate a planning 
council, including a repr esentative of loca]^ vocational ecUacatl^n^-ageneiefi 
to -participate in the development of and to submit recommendations regarding 
the prime sponsor's comprehensive employment and training plan and the basic 
goals, policies, and procedures of the prime sponsor,' s programs and of other 
employment and tracing programs in the* prime sponsorJs area, 

^ 

In addition, any state applying for CETA funds must prepai^e'a 

Governor's Coordination and Special Services Plan which must include the 
•following provisions: s * 

• Coordinating all enployment and training, education, and related 
services provided- by the state, by prime spdnsors, by state educa- 
tion agencies, and other appropriate ^ institutions of vocational and 
higher education^ ' ' , . ^ 

• Assuring that~comprehensive employment and training plans do not 
unnecessarily result in the duplication- of services; 

* 

• Assuring the encouragement of planning by prime sponsors to tal^e 
vocational education into account; 

• Providing labor market, and occupational information to prime 
sponsors and appjf'opriate educational agencies "and institutions 
without 'reimbursCTient . . ♦ ' 

Title I also specifies that the State Employment and Training Council, 
formerly entitled the State Manpoirer Services Council, must include at least 
one representative each from *the Sta^^ Board for Vocational Education and 
the Sbata Advisory Council on Vocational Education. This body must: 

• Identify,' in -"conjunction with the State Advisory Council on Voca- 
,tional Education, the employment" and training and vocational educa- 



tion need^in the state and assess the' extent to whicii ei^ployment 
and trainihg; vocational education, and titber programs assisted 
under this and other Acts represent a consistent, integrated and 
coordinated approach fo meeting these needs; 

• • Comment at least once each yean on the reports of the State Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education; ^ 

,* * . * 

• Review the comprehensive employment and training plans of prime 
sponsors, with special attention to the possibility of the nonutili- 
zation or duplication of existing services. ' 

^ ir a prime sponsor fails to abide by the recommendations of the State 
Employment and Training Council or of the prime sponsor's planning ^council , 
neither body has direct sanctions. The law -does require that the' Secretary 
of Labor can require, prime sponsor conformance if it is considered necessary 
to improve the administration and effectiveness of its program. The Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Plan of the prime sponsor must incLude any 
planning council recommendations which have been rejected,' including the 
reasons why there were not followed. ^ ^ 

^ ^ At the nation al level, t he Secretaries of Labor and (now) Education 

must report to* Congress on the exte)nt to whixjh social services, community 
colleges, area' vocational and techpical schools and other Vocational, educa- 
tion agencies and institutions, and vocational rehabilitation agencies are 
^eing utilized to xiarry out training programs supported 'in whx>le or in part 
under this and related Acts; the extent to which administrat,tive st^ps have 
been taken or are being taken to encourage the use' of su6h facilities* and 
institutioris and agencies'. . .any furthW legislation that may be reqquired to 
assure effective coordination and iStilization of such facilities and 
agencies to the end that all federally-supp^)r*ted employm-ent and training, 
vocati;^al education and vocational rehabilitation programs can more 
effectively accomplish the objective of providing employment afnd training 
opportunities to all pfepsori needing such employment and trainuig. 

Title II; CanprehensiVe Employment and Training Services 

Ti-tle II of the 1978 legislation, provides that six percent of the fund^ 
available- for "Services for the Economically Disadvantaged" and "Upgrading 
and Retraining" are earmarked forv grants for supplemental vocational 
education assistance. ^ (The 6 p'ercent level is an increase over the setaside ' 
of 5" percent providecl in th^ original Act.) These fundi are made available 
to governors who are ^to operate through their state vbbational education 
boards "to pi-ovide needed vocational education services in areas provided 
prime sponsprs, in accordance with an* agr^eement between the. state vocational 
education board and the prime sponsor." ^ 

Of th-e 6 percent allocation, ^t least, 85 percent must be. used to 
provide vocatignal education services to participants in Title II oroizrams. 
The rest is available to: - ^ ^ ^ 



♦ 



Coordinate programs under the act with existing vocational education 
programs ; , 



, -9- ■ • • 

; ■ • ' '• 

• Coordinate the use of funds under the CETA Amendments ^ of 1978 and , 
r the Vocational Education Act of 1963 to enhance economic growth and 

developmeint ' in the state; 

• Develop linkages between vocation^l^education, education, and train- 
ing progr^s under the legislation and private sector employers; 

' • Provide technical assistance to vocational education institutions 
and local education agencies to aid them in making cooperative 
arrangements with the appropriate -prime sponsors; and 

• .Provide information, curriculum materials., and technical assistance 
in curriculum development -and staff development to prime ' sponsors.. 

• The governor also receives an additional one percent of the amount 
available under Title II for the purpose of encouraging coordination and 
establishing linkages between prime sponsors and appropriate educational 
agencies and institutions, and for services for eligible participants 
through such auspices. • - ^ 

title II, Part B, services are restri cted "to economically disadvantaged 
-i^er^ na who are unemploy ed, und6i^(^m]^loyea, or in school. Title II, P^t C, 



provides for occupational upgrading and retraining, including supportive 
servicesV conducted either dfreittly oF through agreements with public and 
private employers or other. orgdMzations, or agencies. " 

. ' ^itle' Ilir Special Federal Responaibilitles ^ . ~ 

Title III includes programs^ for a variety of groups, including dis- 
placed homemakers, offenders, p^r^ons of limited English language. profici- 
enciM,^ handicapped individual^, single parents, youth, older workers, 
persons who lack educational credentials, public assistance recipients, and 
Native Americans. There are no specific references to vocational education 
linkages in the. title, although many oJ>port unities- for vocational training 
for these groups are implied in the extensive description of training needs 
and new job .possibilities ' • • 

Title IV: Youth Programs 

The^ purpose of thi? .title is to "provide a broad range of coordinated 
employment and training programs for eligible ybuth in order to -provide 
t effectively for comprehensiy.e empl6yment and- training ^services to improve 

l^eir future employability and to explore and experiment with alternative 
^methods for accomplishing such ^purposes" \ • 

'vor the funds allocated for Part A ,of Title IV, the Youth Employment 
Demonstration Programs, 75 percent go directly to prime sponsors^ on a 
formula ^basis. Of this amounli^ not les^- than 22 percent shall be used for 
programs * for in-school youth carried out pursuant to agreements between 
prime sponsors and local educational agencies Participants who are 
enrolled ,or who agree to enroll in a full-time program leading' to a 
secondary school diploma, a junior or community college degree, or' a 
O technical or triMd school certificate of completion are eligible . Each such 

• 1 • • 12- 
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agreement shalT contain p^ovisions^ to assure" that funds receiv.ed pursuantVto 
the agreement will no^ supplant state and local .funds expended for the^ same 
purpose. ♦ ' 

^ Tlje 22 percent set-aside can become a* target share rather than th^ 
intended minimum threshold., the amount of funds committed by prime sponsors- 
to this program can tKus vary, wit^i some prime sponsors committing about 22 
percent ^and othens^much more than this percentage. Eligibility is 
iPeYtricted to youths ^between the ages of 16 and 21 who are in school or are 
un^loyed or are underemployed and ^whose family income does not exceed ^85 
rperbent of the lower living standard ilficome level.' The three exceptions to 
the limitation, are: . • , . ► - 



D Of the /funds available for this subpart, 10 percent may bemused 
for programs that include youths of all economic backgrounds in 
-orden to test the desirability of. including youth from all eco- 
\, nomic backgrounds (2); ^ ' " 

. 2) Tfte Secretary of Labor may authoMze by regulation the partici- 
patipn o^ 14 and 15 year oids whqNjre in school; and 

37 Xh^^ Secretary of Labor may waive by regulation thp famiiv incotne 
, , ceiling. ' ' ^ ^ , \^ 

Five perc^gnt of the funds available for Youth Employment and Training 
Programs go .directly to governors 'for ^special statewide youth services. Mn 

, order, to receive ^these, the governor must submit a-special statewide youth 
services pPan which must be approve(3.-15y tfhe Secretary of Labor. The law 

,sets forth six types of cooperative, experWntal, and model programs for: 

1) Providing financial assistance' for employment' and training 
; opportunities for eligible youths vrtio are und4r the supervision 
of the Stat " 



2) -Providing labor m^ket and occupational "^information to prime 
' sponsors and local educational agencies, without reimbursement)^- 

^ 3) Providing for the establishment of cooperative efforts between 
state and 'local institubions, including (A) occupational an<J 
.career guidance and counseling ^and placement servicd^ for 
. • ' in-scbool and out-of-school youth; and (B) coordination of* 
statewide activities carried out under 'the Career Education 
' Incentive Act: . . i; • 

4) Providing for^the establishme?it of coop^ativfe efforts betweert 
state and local institutions, including occupational and qareer 
guidance an;i counseling and placement services Vor in-school and 
out-of-school youth; ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

5) Providing financial assistance for expanded and experimental 
programs in^apprentlceship trades, or develoj^ent of qew appren- 
ticeship^ arrahgemejits, in concert with appropriate business, and 
labor unions state apprenticeship councils; and 
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^6-) Carrying out special model anployment and training • programs and 
related services between appropriate state agencies and prime 
* "* sponsors in the state, ^or any combination of such prime spon- 

sors, including subcontractors selected by prime sponsors, with 
particular emp^iasis on experimental job training within the 
private sector. 

Every prime sponsor that receives funds under YETP must e6tablisCH[ 
youth council', which must incorporate representation of ,the local vocational 
education advisory council, the local educational agency, postsecondar.y 
educational institutions, 'business)^ unions, the public employment service, 
local government and nongovernment agencies and organizations which are 
Involved in meeting the special nee'ds of youths, the community served by 
such applicant, the prime sponsor, and youths themselves. The council is 
responsible for making recommendations to the prime sponsor ptanning council 
on activities conduct ed\under YETP' and YCCIP. / "^^^ 

The legislation also states that "suitable .arrangements [should be 
made] with appropriate st^te and local education officials whereby academic 
credit may be awarded, consistent with applicable state law, by educaitional 
institutions and agencies >for competencies derived from work expefrience 
obtained, through programs established under this part./* 

« 

Work experience programs for in-school youth funded Ainder YETP require 
that the anticipated program be submitted to the youth cbuncil so that^ it 
will have the opportunity to submit comments and recommendations on .the 
proposal . ' . ' / 



Title V: National. Commission for Employment Policy » , * 

Title V of the 1978 legislation establishes the National Commission for 
Employment Policy (formerly the National Commission for Manpower Policy). 
Its overall mandate is to examine broad issues of development, coordination, 
and administration of enployment and training programs^ and to advise the 
.President and the Congress on national employment and training issues. This 
Commission is the CETA counterpart of the Nati^onal Advisory Council , on 
Vocational Education, and each is represented oA the ^other's body. 

\0f the ten designated, functions of the commission, one is to "identify, 
after consultation witli the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, the employment and training and vocational education needs of the 
Nation and assess the extent to which employment and training', vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation, ^d other programs assisted under this 
and related* Acts represent a consistent, integrated, and coordinated 
approach to meeting such needs.*] o » ' 

Title/VIIt Private Sector Opportunities for the. Economically Disadvantaged 

• ' o • 

TitLe VII seeks to demonstrate the effectiveness of a variety of ways 
of involving the business community ^in mployment and training activities. 
Each prime sponsor \* that seeks funSs under "this* title must establish * a 



•| that seeks funds under "this* title mus 

Id 
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Private Industry Council (PIC) to include, among others, a representative of 
local eduqation agencies ancj^ institutions, although a majority of members 
must be from^ business and industry • Prior to submitting a Title VII plan to 
the S^creatry of Labor, each prime sponsor must make the plan available to 
appropriate educational agencies for their^ review and comments • Activities 
under TiCle VII include coordination of jobs and training/education pro- 
grams, developing relationships among' employment and explication programs and 
the private sector, and conducting innovajtive cooperative education programs 
at secondary anc| post-secondary levels. * • / 



Coordination Requirem^ts in 1976 Vocational 
^ , Education Legislation 



In summary : 



7 



• The State Advisory Council on Vocational Education in • eac'h state 
. must include as memt)ers one or more individuals who represent the 

State Employment and Training Council established under CETA". 

• The State Advisory Council ^on Vocational Education^ must con?a|.t with 
the State Employment and Training Council on the vocational educa- . 
tioh and , employment and training' needs within the state, and on the 
extent to which those needs are being met in a coordinated manner. 

- - y 

• The State Advisory Council on Vocational Education .must comment on - 
the Annual Report of the State Employment and Training Council; 

• .Th^State Board for Vocational Education in each state must describe 

to the U. S. Department of Education how the state's vocational 
education activities relate to manpower programs conducted by CETA 
prime sponsors, "to assure a coordinated * approach to meeting the 
vocational education and training needs of tije area or community. 

• The State Board for Vocational Education must involve a* representa- 
tive of, the State Employment and Training Council in' the development 
of a Five- Year State Plan for vocational education activities, 

^ submitted to the U. S. Department of Education. 



The Five-Year, State Plan noust set out criteria for coordinating 
manpower training programs operated under CET^A with vocational 
education programs. 

The State Board for Vocational Education must also involve a repre- 
sentative of the Statje Employment . and Training Council in the 
development/ of Annual Program Pla'hs and Accountability Reports 
covering vocational education activities, submitted to the U.* S. 
Department of Education. > 

« 

• The Annual Program Plan anci Accountability Report must show the 
results of coordination of vocational education profframs and 
manpowe^ training programs. 

ERJC . , 15' 
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\ ^ • Federal vocational education funds available to states may be used 
by State Research Coordinating Units for exemplary and innovative 
programs to establish cooperative arrangements between public 
education and manpower agencies to correlate vocational education 
;5)p'portunities with current and projected needs of the labor market, 

» 

% The National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

consists of, among others, the Secretary of Education ami the 

Assistant Secretary of Labor ^'or ' Employment and Training, The NOICC 

is charged with improving coordination and communication among 

administrators and planners of programs funded under CETA and the ' ] 

Vocational Education Act, and amonjg related' ageri^cies at federal, 

state, and local levels* ^ ^ . \ 

; ' 

• The State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee in each 
state consists of, among others, representatives of the State Board 
for Vocational Education and t*he State . Emplojment and Training 
Council, The SOICC is charged with implementing an occupational 
information system to meet the conmion needs of ' vocational edutiation 
and CETA programs. ' , 

• The National Advi3ory Council on Vocational Education must include 
as members individuals representing the National Commission for 
Etaployment Policy 'established .under CETA, 

• The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education must identify, 
after " consultation with the National Commission for Empl<5ymeht 

^ Policy, the vocational eduJiation and em]jloyment and training' needs 

of the nation, and assess the extent to which those needs are being 
^ met in a coordinated manner. 

• ^The National Advisory Council on VopaWonal Education ' must comment 
on ^the annual report of the National Commission, for Employment 
Policy*, ^' ^ . 



A 
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III. THE CETA AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS 



Overview of the Systems 



An understanding of the major outlines of the CETA and vocational 
education systems is central to the goal of coordination. Although they 
differ in terms of philosdphical objectives and strutsture, both the CETA and 
vocational education systems share certain characteristics that serve to 
promote coordination > 

Differences in Philosophy 

CETA emphasizes the provision of job trainj^g and employment oppor- 
tunities for perq^ons who are economical'ly disadvantaged, unemployed, or 
underemployeci, with the goal 6f increasing the income of clients. Training^ 
and other services' offered by CETA are also designed to lead to maximum 
ea^loyment opportunities for CETA clients and to enhance their self- 
sufficiency. In general, the time period for accomplishing these objectives 
. for clients is fairly short. ' * . ^ 

In contrast, the mandate for vocational education is broader. The 
.Vocational Education Act Amen^ents of 1976, for example, authorize federal 
.grants to states .^lat will help them, provide vocational /education "so that 
Rersonfi of all ages in all communities of the state... wiil have ready access 
^to vocational training or retraining which is^&fhigh quality (and) which is 
* realistic in light of actual or anticipated \ opportunities for gainful 
- employment 

^ Thus, a major difference in emphasis is that CETA focuses on/ the 
disadvantaged, while Vocational edtication must serve a. much broader popu- 
lation. CETA also topha^izes more immediate realization of relief for its 
clients, whereas ^Jthe^^Jeglslatsion delineating vocational education' s 
-responsibility does not' describe the specific economic and educational 
effedts that, vocational .education programs are to^ have upon the individuals 
, served. (1) / A 

Organizational Differences 

In addition to philosophical differences, the CETA and Vocationa^^ 
education syst^a| differ in organization , with implications for their 
rpaources, sv^cei of information, reporting- and monitoring pr.ocedure^, 
^funding, and other factors that have an impact lupon. coordination^ A major 
and basic difference is that CETA "is lar*gely a federal-lo6al program, 
whereas the vocational education^ syst^ - has a complex *of federal-state 
rel'atlbnships as Well as the state-local nexus. 



In the CETA system, the federal gov.ernment provides the resources, 
.the units of local governmer^t — prime sponsx>rs — administer and operate, th^ 
programs at the local level. Within certain federally-established -limits , 
the local prime sponsor has discretion concerning the kinds of programs to 
provide, decisions about services and^servicp providers, and client 
selection; however, in the area of program emphasis, such as tar45et groups, 
eligibility requirements, monitoring and evaluation procedures, and others. 
Congress^ sets the requirements and" the Department of Labor implements ' the 
law through federal regulations and rules • 

At the state level, CETA a(?ministrative bodies are the, state employment 
and training councils, balance of state prime sponsors ,• and units 
established by the governor to hagdle special grant monies on coordination; 
beyond these, state government is not directly involved in the deliyery of 
CETA programs. 

The voca,tional education system, in contrast, is more complex, being 
^composed of federal -state relationships, based upon federal legislation, and 
^tete-local relationships that reflect t^e objectives and goals of the 
particular states 



tjie 



Beg?.nning^ 4n 1917 with the Smith-Hughes Act, Congress cr.eated 
legislation to provide for funds to support vocational education in the 
states. This support has continued through the 1976 Education Amendments, 
which are scheduled for reauthorization in 1982. The federal share in the 
financing of vocational education ia ^bout 10 percent, with state and lobal 
governments providing the balance of support. For federal funds, the states 
function as administrative units in the governance of vocational education; 
they do not play as significant an administrative role in the governance of 
either elementary/secondary schools or higher education institutions. 

similarly, until 1962, the Congress focused ^ general programmatic 
areas in vocational education , not on particular fX)pulation subgroups that 
were to be served by 'federal monies for vocational education. In 1963, 
legislation called for programs to respond to tJhe needs lof youth ^ with 
special needs, such as academic, socio-economic, or other handicaps, 'that 
prevented their success in a regular high ^Shool vocational education 
program; howev6#, there was no provision for"" targeting fundg' ta this gr\)up. 
In 1968, legislation established setasides for special populations, such as 
the disadvantaged arid* the handicapped; -this was followed between' 1968 and 
1976 by a federal mandate to provide special vocational education training 
for persons restricted in their English-speaking ability, and in 197 6 by th^ 
targeting of women, American Indians, displaced ho'memakers, yoUth offenders 
and adults in correctional instit^ioris. 

The federalMegislation requires that each state that wants to receive 
federal funds must establish a state board responsible for. the administra- 
tion of vocational programs. Currently, nin\ states (Coldrado, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Washington and 
Wiscon3ir0 have a 6e^arate Stat6 Board for. Vocational Education; the rest 
designate the State, Board of Education to ^servS^as the St^te Board for 
Vocational Education, 



^ * In addition to a board at the st^te level, each state must establish a 
State Advispry . Council on Vocational ''Educat.ion (SACVE), with the purpose of 
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identifying vocational education . needs of the state, idenUfying state 
©nployraept and training needs, offering* comments on repoiit^^f\the State 
Employment and Training Council, and providing technical ^ assistances to local 
advisory boards* AnV local education agency that receives vob^ional 
education funds from the^ state board must establish al local advisory 

Thg states are allocated funds dh a formula /basis , from which posl^ 
secondary education must receive 15 percent of\the total amount, the 
disadvantaged population 20 percent, and the handicapped population m 
percent.^ From the ranaining funds for bfi?^'"&^at^, fojir- fifths of the monies 
may be used for purposes that include/vocational^^"em^ programs, work- 

study programs, cooperative vocational programs, energy education programs, 
stipends and placement services for students with acute economic needs that 
cannot \be met by other programs, ahd day care services for children of 
persons enrolled in vocational schoSols, 'The remaining portion of the 
state's allocation is used for program improvement and suppqrtive services, 
of which one-fifth must be spent on guidance and counseling services. 

Within each state, vocational education operates in the context of the 
individual local public • school systems. All fifty state governments, 
through laws passed by the state legislatures^ establish local school 
districts and endow them with the authority to operate public schools. 
Approximately 16,000 local school boards throughout the country are 
authorized to levy and collect taxes, engage in school construction, hire 
teachers, and make certain determinations of local school policy. State 
lavf, however, contains strong requirements regarding the types ^nd rates of. 
taxes that can be levied, the number of days schools shall remain open,' the 
number of years of compulsory school attendance, qualifications of teachers, 
and -the general content of curricula. Many states also ensure that the 
state legislature prescribes the textbooks, , esta&iishes course outlines, 
recommends teaching methods,, establishes statewide examinations, and other 
issuesj. 

The chart* on ttie following page outlines the major components of CETA 
and vocational ed.ucati6n administration from federal to local levels. 
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Barriers to Coordination 



As CETA' and vocational education. *personyfel\ approach coordination of 
their program activities,' they may encourJter) barriers to coordination — 
barriers associated with the difficulties pV^sep4Jed by anyt new undertaking, 
with the risks and ' effort invol-vecMLn inter-agency cooperatYon, and with the 
differences betneen the twd systems to be coordinated. 

In anticipating a linkage effort f administrators must, be aware of the 
problems that^ attend any. organizational innovation, Ift' discussing'' this,' 
Gordon L» "Lippitt cjuoted Eric Hoffer: ' ^ m ' ^ * 

^ \ &k 



It is my impression that no one really likes the new. We 
are afraid »of it,,,, In the case of drastic change the 
uneasiness is of course deeper and more lasting. We can never 
' be really prepared for that which is wholly^ new. We have to 

ERIC • , ^-Vj ^- 



THE CETA AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS: 
' FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL LEVELS 



CETA 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



FEDERAL LEVEL 



U.S. Department of Labor 



U.S. Depaf^tment of 

i 

Education' 



REGIONAL LEVEL 



DOL Regional Office 



ED Regional Office 



STATE LEVEL 



Governor: Governor' s 

Grant Office or V 
Equivalent 

SubcoptractQrs for 
Governor's grants 

State Etapioyiaent and 
Trainingj Council 

Balance of State Prime 
Sponsor ^ 



Employment ^nd Training 
Advisory- Counci^ 



Governor 



State Department of 
Public Instruction or 
State Board of Educa- 
tion (in nine states 
vocational educaWbn 
is headed ^by the State 

'Board for Vocational 
Education) ^ 

State Advisorj^ Council 
on Vocational Educa- , 
tion • 

State Board of Regents 
or Trustees for 
'Community College 
System 



LOCAL LEVEL 




Prime Sponsor 

Local Planning Advisory 
Council for Prime 
Sponsor 

^Private Industry Councir 



Superintendent of Educa- 
tion - Local School 
Board aod School 
District 



Local Vocational Educa- 
tion Agency: 
Secondary S chool 
Pbst^-Secondary School 
Vocational/Tecfinieal 
Institute 
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adjust^ oarselveg>,- and every, nadical adjustment is* a crisis in 
^ self-e3teem: *we^undergo' ^ test^ we' have to prove ourselves. 

It needs inordinate self-confidence to ?ace drastic change 
* yithout inner trembling / 42 )\ ^ . , 

In addition, administrators must be aware of some of wtmfconcerns that 
^ Ttaff members have reg^ding^ the effect of participation dfl^Keir clients/ 
students, their own^^-^encies, and themselves • The followingmoncerns are 
typipal of those experienced by CETA^ and vocational educatioiv^taff when 
they^consider a linlcage project. By acknowledging the^r' existence from the 
beginning, adminlstJrators can be alert to them, identify them early, and 
resolve them as soon as possible, ' ' ' * K 

/ ' ' ' ; " ' ^ ^ . ^ 

• Concern that coordination will take more time, ener^, and 
contain a higher risk of failure than going it alone, • ^ 

• Concern that coordination may threaten the agency's ♦own 
' identity and status, 

• Concern that coordination wii'l benefit the other agency more' 
than one*s own, i.e,, that one*s own agency may lose in terms 

^ of fands, recognition, or staff time, 

• Concern that coordination will r&ise, the agenVy*s ^profile and 
thus make ^t more vulnerable to a>tack*» and criticism, which 
may result in the imposition of measures that will hurt one*s. 
own agency. . • ' 

' ' , /' ' ; ^ 

Concern with the implications dT- different planning and 
funding cycles. ^ ' ^ ... - 

« 

• Concern with the possibility that coordination will greatly 
increase one»s own personal ) paperwork and -reporting^ 
obllSgationa. ' . , ^ - 

V • ^ . ■ ■ ^' • • • • 

^ ^ • Fear, of change, e.g,, resentment of perceived intrusion into 
one*k (personal), autonomy and mission. (3) ' ' 

One of the' most common and tenaciously held att'^dinal barriers t6' 
coordination- is .that the propos ed linkage will be .detrimental to on'e^s 
clients/students. * For e3^pIer^ETA administrators" may resent having' to* 
farm oij^ sucli essential, activities qs training/ counseling, atesessmeht, "ancj. 
• ^other functions to persons j^pm * they- fear may riot share their 3trong sense 
•'^of commitment , and mission. ' Similarity, vocational educators may resent, the 

possible intrusion of CE,TA students in their classroom schedules and opera- , 
. tions as well as the possible interf#ence of 'CETA adbinlstra^ors^with their 
curriculum planning and classroom instruction. ' ' : * , \ 

■<:■ ■ ■ ■ :■ - ■ > . 

. . , Beginning to Deal with Barriers 
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Overcoming" attitudinal barriers arising from divergent philosophies and 



■ ' ^ } ■ •. 

training is a difficult ta^kT^Barriers may be worked through in the begin- 
ning of the project, only to arise in another form during the implementation 
on evaluation stages; , ^ . « * . 

Perhaps one of the most important first, steps in overcoming barriers. is 
to acknowledge the size, of the task of melding two agencies into a coopera- 
tive unit. As the Department of Labor has indicated in an earlier publi- 
cation, "Jf major obstacles hav^ beea anticipated, the task, will be easier, 
but under no circumstances will a new and different experience such as this 
he easy." (4) » 

• * 

Many specialists, however, \rtio have analyzed ' organizations and their 
^ potential for coordination suggest ths^t/ dif/erences in objecti^^M and 
philosophies ^are not neces'sarlly detrimental to an inter-agency undertaking. 

• In fact, they suggest that agencies too simil^ar in outlook will face 
competition that will ex'acerbate their , tioordinated* effort"*. Thus, coordi- 
nators representing (different agencies can., possibly conclude "vive la 

^ difference" while still "being sensitive to dissimilarities that can disrupt 
\ mutual planning, programmatic, and policy efforts. 

In summary, while the development of an intelligent management system, 
the provision for increased in format ion^^. exchange and communication between 
organizations, and the development of clear prodedures are important to the 
coordination effort, CETA'and vocational education personhel can be certain 
* of greater success in linkage efforts if^they also give careful attention to 
^ the attitudes of staff involved in -the link^es, their identity, needs in 
^terms of their respective agenciejs, and t^eir training *and backgrounds. 
OverQoming attitudinal barriers can begin ' by asking about identity and 
purpose' (5) :/ / . * 

^ , •'^'^ ' , ' . 

^ . • How do we define ourselves? V/haf^ ar^ our strengths and weak- 

• - ' 'nesses? What af'e o,ur major go'^als,^ and how do they differ from 

our coordination counterparts? ' ♦ 

" *• How dolour counterparts define TthemselveB? * Vfliat are our 

mutual areas of agreement? Whei^'e do. we place different 
femphases and have different objectives? V/hcit -§re the con- 
sequences of these differences for c^jpperation? 

^ • What do we already have dn ->t8rms 'of "serving our client!, ancj 

vrtiat does the other^ agency fiave' that we^need? . « ^ 

^ • Wl^at can we get out of coordination? \ . 

Onc^ planning and implementation of a linkage between vocationaj. 
education and CETA is underway, these barrier;^ may be partially broken down 
if the program ts successful. It is posfjible, however, that "barriers and 
. attitudinal impediments to entering an agreement will continue to' follow and 
plague the agreement as it moves toward .closure.. 

For example, a recent study of coordination in Kentucky identified 

* * factors believed to be central to difficulties exRerieticed between the CETA 

and voc ed systems: iiteufficient communication among the participants, turf 
jfrotection, continuing philosophical differences. (6)'*^' Such problems may 

erIc • : . —^22* , ■ • 



manifest ^^hemselves in limited use of advisory groups, desultory represen- 
tation on planning councils, and poor plaqning of joint activities and 
programs . ^ 

As mentioned earlier in this section, by ^anticipating and being aware 
of potential barriers to coordination, both CETA and vocational education 
administrators are\iW, a good positio'h to overcome them. Those who have 
examined^ and been involved in .coordination efforts suggest strongly that 
approaches to overcoming barriers inolude: 

/ \ ^ * * 

• Addressing, reservations that participants have, at the outset, 
getting them out "on the table^' in as frank and open a manner 
as possible, and identifying specific agency actions that can 
satisfactorily meH objections and reservations. 

• Establishing a common goal and mutually agreed-upon objectives 
for inter-agency'' liriicages. ^ v 

• Providing evidence as soon as possible of the benefits to be 
realized through coordinated activities. 



\ 
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IV. DEVELOPING A STRATEGY /FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLANI^ING 



The term ^comprehensive planning," as used in this chapter, encompasses 
a wide range of coordination activities, from initial steps toward the idea 
of coordination and .initial overtures to the other agency , through pre- 
liminary brainstorming ^out the shape of ^ the project and getting down to 
the nuts, and bolts^of the project details such as transpcytation agreements, 
selecting target groups, establishing training programs, and others. It 
includes ongoing planning, program implementation , and evaluation, and 
follow-up and change as the result of feedback from assessment of the 
effort. , . ' 

In contemplating .coordination between their two systems, CETA • and 
vocational education adminstrators must begin by learning about each' other, 
program developers in ^ach ^system need to know how the other system works, 
as well as who works in the other system. , 



First Steps for the Vocational Educator 



Perhaps" the single most important piecfe. of advice for vocational 
educators interested in progy^am. linkag^^Ts to get to know the prime 
sponsor — the people OCL the staff, their positions, their concerns. 
Experienced adfliinistrators know that^ while boQks and abides on program 
development * ahtl proposal -writing prove usefjul, they cannot rival a 

positive relationship with the CETA planning people as a prerequisite for 
cooperation (1) . ' * . - , 

Vocational educa'^ors may* wish to work wiith prime sponsors operating atf-^ 
th ^ city, county, consortium, or t^qlance of state levels. Within the prime' 
.sponsor organization 7 educators need to identify and then contact the .person 
responsible fbr CETA planning efforts; thuough tjiat personit can be deter- 
mined v*ether* it would be necessary and appropriate to involve other CETA 
efersonnel, such as Title VII* private sector^ specialists, in the initial 
meeting. ' \ ' 



The educator may wish to include on the agenda for the initial meeting 
\ an introduction and orientation to the educational agdncy or institution, a^ 

\^ discussion of the- funding cycle of the prinfe sponsor, currently funded CETA 
programs^ and' future funding prospects. Because ^prime sponsors are required 
by law to serve community residents v*io* are unemployed,- underemployed, and 
'fecoriomically disad^^antaged, it is important that educators learn how terget 
groups are now Seing served by the prim^' sponsor , and how they will be 
served in* the future. Educators "may also wgint td find out about the prime 
sfROnsor's criteria and timetable for funding decisions,' since most requests 
fpr^ funding will be handled, according to this* schedule. "^^""'^ 
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In brief., the kinds of information that the educator' should obtain from 
theCETA planner include: 

• CETA projects currently operating in J the community. This 
information will enable the educator to determine the services 

^already available and avoid a proiibsal that would duplicated 
existing services; . \: ; ' 

• Reaction"^ to/specific activities that the educator might have 
in mind for a joint effort. 

• Aspects of the political system that affect CETA decision- . 
making » Each prime Sponsor has an adVisory planning council 
and youth council composed of community representatives who^ 
advise and make recommendations to -^the prime sponsor, and a 
Private Industry Council composed mainly^ of business and 
industry representatives, " . • * 

• The 'general • budget of the prime sponsor's governing board, 
e.g., the city council or the board of supervisors. 

Procedures used *by the prime sponsors to request proposals 
from"^ the community for employment and training activities.' % 
\' Some prifflife* sponsors use the standard request for proposal • 

(RFP) pro'cedjUil?e .Jtp, identify^ a specific service or program 
needed. So'me prime sponsors reauire a public hearing process, 
or request' €hat proposals be delivered direx2tly ^o the ^ . 
. governing body. Whatever the review prdbess used by the prime 
sponsor, the educator can request .to be placed on };he prime 
sponsor mailing ^d contact lists to ensure notification about 
any program development and funding activity. % 

' If the educator^ Wishes to be included on tbe list of ^potential service 
...deliverers, he pr^she should notify* the prime sponsor in writing. ^ The 
— letter should describe the types of services and activities that can be 
' provided, and should contain information on the numbers and types of persons 
served in the past^^ ' , ^^^^ 

By obtaining copies .of the primV sponsor' s current annual plan and 
those from prjfevious 'yearns, the educators is better,^ able to map ^he local 
employment and l^rai'ning terrain. From these documents ^t is possible to 
learn what agencies have delivered services to the prime sponsor in the 
past/, and to learn about the organizational network already in placed ^ 

Appendix A. ^cor^ains ^a letter which illustrates how a vocational- 
technics^ institute ih-tlfe State of Washington presented its case, to a local 
prime sponsor . In develgping a relationship with CETA, yhe^ vocational 
^educator should keep ip m^nd^tthat changes' have^ occurred and will continue to 
' ^ccur* within CETA in terms of both legislation and federal regulations. The 
educator, should remember "^liat the CETA. legislation mandates a nQle^,for 
vocational education in ,the plailning process)' and should let elected 
dfficiala ' and CETA staff know* that , vocational education wants to be 
represented on the^ prime sponsor planning council, the Private Industry 
Council, and other appropriate bodiea. (2)^ 



There is great potential for creativity and , innovation in coordinating 
programs between the CETA 'and vocat^ional education 'systems; An effort 
should be make to keep^ on top of .what is happening throughout the country 
and to assess its relevance to the individual state or local situation/ 
Sources of . information in addition to those of the local prime sponsor 
:should4be checked ^( e.g. , the Office of National Programs in the Department 
•of Labor's Employment and Training Administration) . The vocational educator 
should" keep in mind that funding is available for programs dealing with a 
variety of target groups, including homem^kers and persons with particularly 
severe disadvantages, and for innpv^tive programs to link education/ 
training and private sector employers. 

Along with getting to know as much as possible abbut the prime sponsor,, 
the vocational educator should. trj to anticipate the reaction of the system 
to the coordinatibn effort . ^ T"^ 

: ^ .> / * 

Whether an occupational dean in^ a community cpllege, a high j3ch6ol 
program administrator, or director of ,a sk'ill ceitter, the educator should^ 
think about his or her system in*- terms of the persons likely to support 
external involvement and coordination, and those .who, will prob^bl-y oppose 
such' linkage. it may be advantageous to canvass those who will^ likely be 
supporters, to -obtain their id^as about the .proposed coorjdin^ted effoVt and 
how -best to approach it. It is always a good idea to' ^anticipate the 
objections ^of potential adversaries^ and to. attempt t6 resolve them. If. it 
appears that adversaries can and will try tg, block 'an 'effort .at coordina- - 
tion, the educator should explore ]^pssible incentives to secure thei-«p 
support. Would it be possible to win siapport by giving them th^ opportunity^' 
to participate in the planning of coordination? Would ad,^it^ional informa- 
tion change their minds? As experts have suggested , ."If ^ your efforts fail 
to briitg^ adversaries around to your way of thinking, don't be overlay 
concerned. Remember, any organi^zational change is bound .to be threatening 
to some people^ Remember that at this junctur^e in the history of vocational 
education, there is a greater need for people with new and ihnovative ideas 
than for protectors of. the status quo." (3) 



First ^teps for CETA Staf<f 



The CETA planner responsible for developing cooperative programs with 
vocational education should •first becorte acquainted with theN^clfool 
districts, community colleges, skilly centers, and other deliverers of 
vocational education in the prime sponsor'^ geographical ^ area. ' Initial 
contacts may include the administrator in .the school super ilitendent's office 
who is responsible for program development and planning; the director of 
vocational-technical education; members^of the schools' special education 
staff. Tfce CETA planner may wish to -^ntify a committee of teachers and 
administrators reaponsjj^le for program clevelopm^nt . 

•The CETA Jpf^ner should know how ^ decisions are made^TlT'^jlucational 
institutions. Commitments of education funds must generally be approved by 
the school boarjl. The budgeting process for e;ach school year is highly 
structured and follows a strict timetable. 
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If a school system ^or institution has not participated in CETA programs 
-in the past, -^he CETA planner must be willing to devote time to building a 
cooperative relationship. Any e^disting CETAVvoc ed relationship, such as 
involvement of school personnel oi|i the prime sponsor planning council, may 
be used as a base for further Reoperation. 

In approaching school syst^ personnel, the CETA planner should have a 
clear idea of the kinds of services needed. Once these have been spelled 
^ out for school personnel, the planner should seek as much inforifiation as 
practical about the ongoing programs, and sh.ould attempt to determine: 

• The extent of flexibility in programming and curri-^lum 
possible in the schools and institutions under consideration,/ 
as provided lihder their rules of operation ;^and 

- ^ • The\relative enthusiasm of &ie persons who would be directly 
^ responsible for the CETA/voc ed program. 

It is possible for CETA personnel to arrive at creative and effective 
programs by simply examining the objectives of the prime sponsor, setting 
these .forth in a clear presentation to the administrator of vocational 
education, and talking 'through the possibilities. (U) > 



A Smmary of Questions Both CETA and Vocational 
Educltion Staff Members Should Ask Themselves (5) 

V 

1 ; What components, of my agency will be most affected by coordination? 

2. Wh%t will be the direct effects of coordination (e.g., commitment- o.f 
staff time, resources)? What will 'be the indirect effect^^^ coordi- 
nation (e.g., effect on the budget, payroll)? ^ 




3. What about the probable willingness of my own ^organization to^ 
cooperate? 

a. Which persons will be most supportive of linkages? Why? * 

b. Which persons will offer the mo^Jfer resistance? Why? ^ 

4» What, if any, j>erformance goals/of my organization will be affected 
positively or negatively by cooji^ination? ^ 

5. What, if any, 'internal ^=^-t^a||^|Jblon^ isues will affect 

linkage efforts? What ar*gB||^^^^T5rTseq of their effects for the 

organization, for the Ifhrage effort, for ^me personally and profes- 
sionally? 

6» Da we'^now have pJ?ofessionBl o^ working relationships with anyone in the 
counterpart organization?! 

^^ 

Is th%re a history of cocjrdinatioh attempts between the two organiza- 
tions that rilghfc , enhance or interfere with the current proposed 
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coordination? 

^ * ^ 

8. What other organizational relationships, such a3 plan^dng councils and 
advisory groups, ^eed to be taken into account when pursuing coordi- 
nation? 

What, if any^ procedural requirements exist, to pose obstacles to 
coordination? • Is there a history of attempts to modify possible 
procedural barriers? ' What was ^£he outcome? Who'' in the organization 
c^ effect procedural modifications? How long might it take, and wh^Ar^ 
are the costs? 

10. Which persons in the counterpart organization are in a position to make 
the kinds of decisions that will be needed in order to accomplish the 
linkages^ that are proposed? * 

f 

Planning *and Coordination : The Legal Requirements 

V 



The CETA regulations contain requirements for prime sponsor programV 
planning. The provisions cover the planning process, the establishment arid 
utilization of planning councils, "and the review^and comment pj^bcedures to 
be followed before the plan can be submitted for approval by the Department 
of Labor* , - ^ 

The Comprehensive Employment ,and Training Plan (CETP) required by 
designated prime sponsors in order to apply for financial assistance is of 
direct value to CETA staff in the planning of coordination. 

^# It requires that the prime sponsor identify target groyps .and 
the training they need in order to become^ onployable; this 
information is of great importance to the CETA planner in the 
evaluation of the kinds ^ of service deliverers available for 
coordination. It can enable C^TA planners to focus precisely 
' upon the -match between their training needs for j3lie,nts and 
the services available from the voc ed agencies. 

• It sets forth a series of management steps for setting goals, 
defining objectives, implementation, and review and evaluation 
^ which, if followed, have the potenfii'al to increase program 
effectiveness and improve linkage efforts. 



The CETP consists of two distinct parts — the Master Plan and the Annual 
Plan. The Master Plan constitutes the lohg-term' agreement between the 
Department of Labor and the. prime sponsor and describes the overall 
administrative and programmatic arrangements for the prime sponsor's 
activities. The Annual Plan is the prime sponsor' s> yearly plan for pro- 
viding activities and services to the eligible population. 

The required portions of the Master Plan of special kjportance to the 
CETA planner and the vocational educator engaged in program coordination are 
the -narrative description of : • ^ ' 



^pfMW^^I^^7;t^^^ .'^{-j-/- . * 



The geographic, area served by the prime sponsor. 

The portion of the local population which, because^ of. employment 
status and income, is potentially eligible for the CETA programs; 
demographic descriptors include sex, age, and race/ ethnic. 

The local labor market and economic conditions. This provides an 
outline of the industrial and occupations compbsition of the area 
by principal industries and occupational categoriets , including 
manufacturing, apprenticeable trades, commerce, small as well as 
large-scale enterprises, agriculture, ^extractive industries, and 
public sector career field and jobs. •For each major ocoupation and 
industry the prime sponsor must indicate the current demand for 
labor, art estimate of the future labor supply and demand (if 
av^allabXe), the date^ for which the demand and supply hd« been 
projected, and the availability of training in the occupation for 
local residents, funded from sources other than CETA. 

A discussion of the general skills and abilities which the 
unanployed, especially the long-term unemployed, must develop in 
order to become onployable in the career fields and jobs that hold 
the greatest potential for expansion in the labor market. ,For 
example, the prime sponsor is expected to include in this portion 
of the narrative the minimunf entrance requirements relating to 
educational attainment, tool familiarity, and aptitude testing. 
The prime "sponsor must also indicate what additional vocational 
preparation is needed in order to achieve placement (e.g., state 
certification, union membership, minimum hours of apprenticeship 
experience) • ' ^ 

> 

This section in particular can be of value to the CETA planner 
responsible for the achievement of CETA/Voc ed linkages, in. that it. 
can be used to provide vocational educators with specific informa- 
tion oh skills needed by CETA clients — skills which could be 
ydgveloped in vocational training prdgrams. 

Provision of information relating to intake, assessment, services, 
job placement .activities, and the targeting of programs: 

# A summary of the .systero to identify, recruit,* and select 
' CETA-eligible persons; . ^ - . 

4 A description of how the prime sponsor makes use of 
. ^alternative working arranganents, including flexible or 
part-time scheduling or work sharing 'in order to serve 
persons who would otherwise , be pVecluded from 
participation; 

# A brief' descriptloA of how participant employability 
'plans, are developed and used to determine the training, 
,work, and services that best fft 6ach participant's 
' needs; . ^ v ^ 

A^ discussipn of the basic arrsttigtoents that the prime 
sponsor has made for counseling, other .services for 
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participants* to develop emf^loyability , job search 
assistance, and any other special activities or programs 
planned to orient CETA clients toward and prepare them 
for the responsibilities of jobs not subsidized by CETA; 

• A description: of job development and placement services 
and how these services relate to and are coordinated 
with other area onployment and training opportunities 
not provided under CETA. 



Choice of Delivef'y Agents ^ 

) 

The Master Plan must contain ^specific information on choice of deliver/^ 
agents and coordination. This information is of importance to both the CETA 
planner and the vocational educator, because it sets forth the decision- 
making method expected of the prime sponsor and the kinds of information 
that must be reported about the process and the final decisions on service 
deliverers. * c 

The f^^eapohsibility o^f the prime sponsor in the Master Plan is to 
describe: 

9 

lAProcedur^^ for reviewing services and facilities available, with or 
^ -^without' reimbursement from CETA, and procedures, for integrating 
these' into the program. Agencies which the prime sponsor must 
consider are the sjbate" employment service, the state? vocational 
education and vocational rehabilitation agencies, women's organi- 
zations, state and ' local public assistance agencies, area skill 
centers, local educational agenpies, community-based organizations, 
post-secondary training and educational institutions, i&tate 
apprenticeship councils, other public agencies, private agencies, 
business organizatidhs,^ unions, schools or vocational institutions 
v*iich can, at comparable cost, provide substantially equivalent 
training or services; 

2. Criteria used to measure effectiveness and to identify programs of 
deMorfstrated effectiveness, including how special cbnsideration is 
given to employment: and training programs operated by community- 
based organizations. 

3. Procedures and .criteria used for selecting service deliverers from 
the list of potential, deliverers, including existing local services 
-and facilities available with or without reimbursement ^ft'om federal, 
3tate, and local educational and other agencies. 

^ 4. Summary of agreements with local or state educational agencies or 
postsecondary educational institutions to ' provide activities or 
participant services under CETA. Where app^cable, the prime 
sponsor must ' include specific agreements and procedures to give 
academic credit to' CETA participants for training and other 
experience obtained- through the program, including all special 
agreements develojj^d according to -'the requirements of youth ' 
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programs. The discussion must also indicate whether local agree- 
ments on academic credit have been approved by the appropriate state 
educational agency. 

5. Procedures used to ensure the participation of and consultation with 
local educational agencies , vocational education agencies , 
community-based organizations, federal and state agencies, organized 
labor, apprenticeship programs, business and other institutions and 
organizations, including women* s organizations. 

6. Arrangements for the use of skill centers established under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, and efforts to 
promote the maximum feasible use of apprenticeship or other 
on-the-job training opportunities available for veterans. 

7. Methods and arrangements which will be used to ensure the fullest 
possible utilization of other facilities of local education agencies 
in the provision of instruction in basic cognitive skills and in the 

* development and implementation of programs. 

8. Evidence that^ in the ^evelojxnent of coordination planning, the prime 
sponsor has engaged in* a continuing process of cor^ultation with 
interested groups in the area not directly represented on the prime 
sponsor* s^ planning aounc.il, including local adyisory councils 
established under the Vocational Education Act. (6) 

Those -who must review' both the Master Plan and the Annual Plan 
submitted by the prime sponsor include the State Employment and Training 
Council and the prime sponsor planning council. By law, the state council 
must include the . reprfeentatives of service deliverers, including one 
representative ^f the sVate, Board of Vocational Education and one^^^of the 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education. The prime sponsor* s 
planning council must include vocational education Agencies and other 
education and training agencies and institutions. 



' Wj)rking put Initial Differences • f 

Effective joint- ptannljig for program coordination can begin with a 
meeting in which both. CETA and vocational education representatives face- 
squarely ^he . potential barriers to the coordination enterprise. These 
barriers Wy .include fears and resistance that ^tte from philosophical 
differences about training and • employment, differing perceptions about 
'techniques and processes, "anxiety about the effects of coordination upon 
one's professional status and agfency, complications that arise from 
different funding cycles, and fear of. change. Most of the evidence suggests 
that the most >difficult obstacles to overcome in linkage 'efforts boil down 
to such factors as .Incomplete understandings, personality conflicts, envy, 
jealo"iisy, fear, and anxiety — factors which result in strenuous, efforts at- 
turf protection, and other human manifestations of fear in the face of the 
ne^^and different. ' ^ 

CETA and vocational education planners must riscognlz^ that such 
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attitudes and feelings are common to inter-agency undertakings in any area. 
Having brought these attitudes and 'differences to the table, they can tYu^ 
identify the mosU important and make an effort to; resolve the underlying 
conflicts. Only then cstn coordinators move ahead to the ''details of program 
coordination • 

A number of steps to resolve cliff erenc^s may be takjsn: (7) 

t , 

• Discuss major obstacles perceived by the CETA and vocational 
education program developerstand pl.anners, ' 

• Do not focus only on differences of educational philosophies, 
clients served, funding cycles, and oth^s; realize, as well, the 
cotamon characteristics of CETA and education: 1) both systems are 
more or less* autonomous; 2) both are founded upon an established 

. . system of strong local control; and 3) because both CETA and 

education staffs realize that the immense social an^ educational 
needs of their participant s/stud^ents will always require more 
resourbes and time than are available, both are accustomed to 
improvisation , imaginative shortcutting , innovation , and any 
* possible reward that might come from pooling resources in a 
co-sponsored project, 

, • Realize that a cooperative .project is a way of, covering the gap 
between the two traditional service areas that are represented, 

• Designate at least one person in each system to be responsible for 
overall project coordination; this includes seeing that meetings are 
scheduled and that agendas are developed. Such centralized guidance 
ensures that all facets of the project have the undivided attention 
of at least one person. 

The expe^ie'nce^^f administrators involved in inter-organi;2ational 
planning- ^n4 coordination also suggests that those approaching coordination 
should ask the following questions of themselves and of each other-: (8)' 

• In the interagency plans, how much ^emphasis will be given to the 
philosophies and programs of the participating agencies? 

• How much of each agency's resources, including^ funds and staff, 
. will hg committed to the linkage? • ^ 

• Hov\puch control will each agency be able to eijercise oyer the. 
• ^opAration of the coordinated activities? ^ 

t 

• To what extent will the procedures developed for coordination of 
activities reflect those ofi the two parent agencies? 

• How much credit will each agency receive from successes in the 
^ coordinated effort, and how much blame in the event of failure? 



Devising Service Strategies; Jo/nt Programming 



Once CETA and, vocational ed^Tcation staffs have-"clearly identified the 
target groups they* intend to serve in a Joint project, they must hammer out 
the plans for service strategies, i^e., determine together the best 
approaches to meeting the needs of the target^ groups, Basic activities 
required in this aspect of planning include a review of the resources 
available for programs and a discussioiv^of the expectations of CETA and 
vocational education administrators concerning specific program details 
under consideration. 

Components of service .strategics that may be devised for^ cpordinated 
CETA/voc ed projects include: work-study, basic /skills training, GED 
instruction /^n^r testiAg, chi^d care, career development field trips, work 
adjustment (training, occupational therapy, language classes, summer jobs, 
career counseling, job sampling, transportation^, job development, job 
placemAt, sheltered workshops, work experience, and classes for the, 
^Learning disabled. . 

CETA regulations, for example, suggest 

* Coordinating programs of jobs and education, enabling .clients to 
work :Tora\privat^. employer while enrolled in an educatMn progriwn 
they suggesti; - \ 

(■ 

Conducting innovative education' programs for youth in secondary and 
post-secondary schools, to*^coordinate education with work in the 
private sector. 

ThuSy under CETA ^regulations, the prime spons^ and local vocational 
education ^personnel could enter into an agreemejpt- for : 

• Classroom training; 



• On-the-job training* in the public or , private sector for persons in 
the wqrk force (OJT could be coupled ^with ^other CETA activities, 

^ vrtjich wp«tcl give vocational educators an oppportunity to develop 

' relateq instructional programs); 

• Work experience "in a short-term or ' part-time assignment with a 
public or^ private nonprofit organization,; to*, increase employment 
potential by developing good work habits and basic work skills; 

Direct services to clients, including supportive services . such as 
, finanQiai counjSeling '(9)« < ^ 

In^this p^ase *of a coordinated project, the prime sponsor must 
oomraurficato' a clear and precise understanding df the needs of GETA clients, 
i.e*, the cj^ent services expected and needed from ^vocational' education. ..In 
turn, the "vodational' educators must be i able tA communicate the extent to 
which' they Understand the needs /Of the CETA prime 'sponsor, their ability to 
meet those Ir^eeds, and the steps the^^^tend to take to institute the needed 
services, • ^ . 
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^ Bae^ on experience in adapting individual vocatibnLl education 
prdgrams at the 3econdary and. post-secondary levels to meet the needs of 
C^TA clients-, the following poirt^s should be kept in mind: (10) 

I? % 

!• Do not as3ume that the needs of, area employers and the needs of CETA 
clients are identical. < . 



2* R.emOTber that jthe' cultural v background 



L ^ * 

J and experiences, of CETA 



clients may be different, from ^^ose of persons .who have 
traditionally been serv^ by vocational education programs • 
Typically, the' CETA client is an out-of-sc^ool yoyith who has failed 
in traditional education systems and who perceives that the 
establisrild educational systan can meet few, if any, immediate 
'needs. In addition,^ the CETA'Client often comes from a low-income 
family, whixjh may have prevented his/her seeking ' occupational 
training ft^om sources outside public education* It is also possible 
that the client entered the labor market in a low skill, low payinc, 
^ high turnover occupation—a situation which may have repeated itbel5r 
several times so that the clien^; h^s a history of failure in the 
world of 'work. Moreover ,. the * clierft ^may be marihled ■ and/or 'have 
dependents t6 support, meaning' thai immediate employment, not 
necessarily productive «nployment,. is needed. For CETA. clients out 
of work, short intensive skill training with immediate placement may 
be extranely ^pealing. Thus, the CETA client may well be receptive 
only to intensive programs that provide skill training with little 
or no desire for elective courses that do not have direct relation- 
ship *to the skill sought. Finally, because of limbed experience in 
public education, or limited success*^in public s^ols, CETA clients 
often need remedial courses to irfcrease basic skills npeded for 
skill training succesjS'^^d subsequ^t anployment. Incomplete skills^ 
in reading, writing, communication, ' and basic m*ath may prevent 
success^ in even basic occupational training; in additiorj, the client 
may have physical or hpalth-related*» problems that ^hinder 
employabilfty. 

3* Course planning should include business and industry representatives' 
in order to increase the effectiveness •of the > training and the 
. possibility of good placement. V 

' 4. Major factors in choosing instructors to work with CETA clients are 
adequate trade skill' and knowledge, as well as the ability to relate 
to persons with diverse backgrounds. ^ * a 

* • ' 

^ 5. In order to provide needed flexibility, programs should "be op^n- 
^ entry/ open-exit . ' . ^ ' . 

6. Courses .for CETA participants should be client-centered in design in- 
order to allow instructors to give heeded - consideration to indi- 
^ v^dual client* needs. ^ - ' 

Thus, kfey questions f^f' the CETA prime spons6r staff to resolve with 
vocational education coUrlteVparts include those relating to the following 
issues: <11) 
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• Program Offerings and Design 

Will the total school offerings be available 'to CETA' clients, '.dr 
will clients be restrictedyto certain programs? The advantages and . 
disadvantages of open' adlfilssion for CETA o-lients must* be discussed 
by coordinators, including the possible disadvantage; of turning 
course differentiation into *a casta system bdmposed^of in-school 
youth ^nd .CETA clients.* ' ' \ * 

^ In regard to design^ of programs-: To whai extent can programs of 
' occupational education be taiiared for the* CpA client who need's a * 
short-term course that focuses up©n essential trade slcills?-. To VAiat 
extent can pre-employmeYit skills be incorporated into classes that 
. do not ^nerally include this component in their content? , 

r m Selecting of Cl'asses " . , • " 

• • « 

Gafi the vocatipnal education program give the CETA client othe option ' 
, of selecting ieither a. day .or night training program? Community 
colleges hay,e Ipng recognized the potential of "unused faciiiities" 
and have developed "extensive evening classes; CETA staff developing J 
a coordinated effort With secondary education may need t;o explore 
^this possibility with their counterparts. Many st<36ndajg^y vocational 
schools currenjily offer adult evening ^classes in a number of trade 
arjteaSft Tl^e transition from "hobby' classes^ to , ^opcupational ^ 
a|.asses" could be accomplished by changifig the content to a more 
ih-depth examination of occupational skflls and. by increasing the ^ 
amount of class time. Schools thus, have the potentials fpr making 



fuller use^of their* facilities while providfng fexl^ting instructors, 
or substitutes, with additional income. ' ^ " 

. . ^ ^; / , ' . 

I /Program' Flexibility^ 

,•.»»'#■» 

' TQ^vrtiat^t'ent are -vocational ^ucators willing and' able, without 
-conflictijig- with api^oved^curriculum guides' developed either at the 
state or'' local level, to tailor the specific content of ,CQursea to 
the needai'of the CETA client^ To what extent are the vocational 
educators ab|.e^„*^*be flexi1)le^ in determining that a client has 
completed ^a course? According to one expert.,., "Once' the client has 
demonstrated proficiency in, RerfdrmiiSg a particular task, the clidfit 
shouM be, released from the prograih. ' Any degree of proficiency 
above thai needed for employment can be obtained -on the job *vliil^ 
--beliig paljal"* (I?') Flexibility of time spent in class^ is* another. 
-area for^ <JpctsionXY"K^rograia personnel will^ agree tb'ideptify the 
level of" proficiency ^needed for> eritry level* employment and theyi 
" allow the cli§n|; to enter the job .program ,after attaining /the 
necessary proficiency, they wilL have, allowed adequate -program 
flexibility fdr CETA clients.. ^ - \ - 



V ^^'"^ ' m Instructional gtrategies * * «^ 



'To v*at extent^ cgin instructional strategies be tailored to the CE^ 
. client? In' selecting the ^orft^nt and/ techniques qf instruction, a 
H^;. •'generai^ rule of thunfe is that Jbhe clients determine th^ type and not 

i^;..^ ;^ . y *^ ; . ^'the ' oant^^ Specifically, instructional- strategies for the CETA 



V. THE' CETA/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FORMAL AGREEMENT 



The components of each formal agreement between CETA^ prime sponsors and 
, vocational education program^ for* coordination .will vary. They depend upon 
factors such as the . conditions * of the labor market, characteristics- of 
potential CETA clients, resources and capabiLities of the vocatior\dl edOda- , 
tion service deliverers, and. ^he goals',' objectives,' and needs of both 
V parties. The agreement iS important to the coordination^ arrangement' as a 
/ document which establishes legal ?and programmatic parameters and formalizes 
mutually agreed-upon goals and activities for .implementing them. 

. Purpose of the Agreement . • ' ^ 

, The purpose of the formal agreement is to provide a clear and explicit 
statement of mutual "goals, respohs^bUities of the parties involved, and 
ways of measuring .the extent to*whioh those goals have been reached and' 
responslbilitle"3 satisfactorily met. Despitje , individual variations, the 
inclusion of selected kinds of materials is •,'crjucial to 'the 'agreement's 
effectiveness in achieving coordinating. These iriclude: 

• Thy^statem.ent of mutjual goals and ob'jectives; , 

• TS work statement which sets forth the responsibilities and', 

I activities of each party .to the agreement; ' * '"'^^^ — ^ 

^^r, • Procedures for mbnitorir^ and- evaluation. of -^he projfect, 

^ including performance st^andards; * * * 

A budget which details line 'itan expenditures; 

Mechanisms for making payments; ^ ^ y - • ' * 

. , Provisions to cover such contingencies as amending or 
* terminating tfie contract* 

- / ^ ; ' . " ' . ' . ' % 

If the steps for Joint plannitig suggested in tKe/preceding chapter have 
been followed, the formalization of the tenps of the relationship in the 
agreement will flow from the concensus reached in ^fiey planning stages/ T[f 
/ differences between -parties are exacerbated by writing the -agreement , the 
' parties may then need to go back £o the planning stage3 to work out funda^ 
mental, disagreements. " ^ ' ^ 



/ .^.Agi^ements are indiyidualized expression^ . of^ the 'parties' intent to 
coordinate^ goal s and servioes, *:niey vary in terms; of whether or not they 
, ^j^re finanoi^^ or non- financial, broad 'or specific in language, and in terms 
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client should.' incorporate sfiprt, concise, effective l«irning 
experiences. Instruction that uses smaH integrated components with 
performance modules that allow students to proceed at their own pacfe 
^ has -proved effective with CETA clients r 

• Open-entry/Open-exit Programs 

The advantages of the open-entry/open-exit approach include: 

— Ability of programa to accommodate unexpected enrollment 
growth; 1 ^ 

— Ability of program^ to respond to immediate employment 
needs in community)^ 

• — Allowing clientsM:o"*be prepared and available fo/ work at 
staggered intervals; 

' — Allowing cliei^its with a desire for inpediate employment 
to complete programs as quickly as ppssible. 

The success of the approach depends upon the instruct'or' s ability to 
.identify plients' individual needs and to counsel clients regan^ling 
the^ proper time to leave -the program. . / 

• Placement Services * ^ 
r 

To what extent can the vocational educatioji system provide effective ' 
placement services to CETA client-s, including placement', for summer 
employment, 'part-time employment and'^ aft;er-school «nploymertt? A 
comprehelnsive placement service must provide fcfllow-up services 
beyond the date of initial employnient , to encourage job retention 
and smooth potential adjustment problans. j ^ 

• Instructor 'In-Service Activities 

\ J— , 

To' ensure that .instructors wilL be responsible to the needs of CETA 
clients ^and- sensitive 'to tHMr situations, those chosen to partici- 
^ pate in the CETA effort must receive orientation to CETA clients and 
their 'characteristics'. Instructors should be able to demonstrate 
knowledge of appropriate learning strategies,, effective' teaching 
techniques, ana potential areas of skill defici^cies experience^ by 
CETA clientsr^ . " ' 
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of the elements included in the document. Agreements are required by QETAi 
and are considered by many practitioners to be a healthy addition to ,any; 
•kind pf cooperative ef fort Because the agreement is a CETA requirement, it 
orginates with the prime sponsor" a^d is signed by at l^ast two parties— the 
representative of the political division served by the prime sponsor and the 
^^--.^re^sent^tive of the local school district or vocational education agency. 
Delfending upon the particular project and the requirements of the -prime 
sponsor, other parties may also be asked' ttf sigg^ the document. / 

_ Components or the Agreement 

Again, while the form and content of agreements will differ, coordi- 
nators may wish .to include most* or all of the following items" in tlieir . 
formal- agreements: 



les 



Rational e for the Agreement and Naipes and Responsibilities of the Part 

This initial section should set forth the basic reason- for the 
coordination agreement and include the names of the g^^ime sponsor and the 
vocational agency selected to deliver ^services , Possible language might be: 

In order to meet th^ goals of providing job training and 
employment opportunities for economically disadvantaged, 
unemployed, or underemployed persons by providing training and 
other services tl»at xian lead to m^imim ejs^oyment opportunities 
. and enhance self-sufficiency, the jr^e of prime sponsor) /in 

(city) , (state) , and the (game of agency for delivery of / 

vocational services and training) , in (city) , (state) agree 

to cooperate in the-provision of services to individuals 

eligible for assistance ,under the Comprehensive Employment and 

Training Act of 197^, as amended, and. the Vocational Education 

Act of 1973, as amended, According to the terms and conditions 

which follow. " , ' ^ 

Broad Goals and Flexibilit y — 

"""" '■ ' ' ' 

This part of the agreement can include a general - description of the 
basis responsibilities of the parties to* the agreement. The following 
discussion of responsibilities is adapted from an agreement in the State of 
Louisiana. ' , , \ . 



"A^ The V(name of prime sponsor) offers Maifitolljwing-coraponents 



1. Work Experience - this is a short time work assignment -'"with % public 
employer^r a- private-nonprofit employer, designed to enhance the 
client's future employability.^ ' ' - 

2. Classroom 'Training - Conducted in an . instit,iitional setting, this 
training- provides .individuals with technio'al skills to perform 
specific jobs. Also, less-than-class typ6 training, vrtiere the 
number to be^trained is"* too small to fon^' a class, is sometimes 
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available. ' y 

3. On- the- Job Training - Conducted in a work environment, this training 
is designed to provide trie individual a bonafide skill or qualifica- 
tions for a particular job by actual experience on that job. 

B. The (name of vocational education agency) agrees to: 

1; Provide direct ^:^epient service to applicants or participants 
^ referred by the CETa agency; 

2. Refer to CETA any interested persons who may benefit from CETA 
services; 



3^--fetablish te mporar y work eypAni annp QlntQ, — — 

^ The primfe sponsor and vocational education agency may wi^h to include a 
general statement about flexibility in this section or elsewhere in the 
agreement* An example might be: "Because of the innovative and experi- 
mental nature of this program, fche parties agree to exercise flexibility in 
response to changing conditions and as experience in the program suggests. 
We agree to discuss problems as encountered and to resolve them as quickly 
as possible." 



Maintenance of Effort* - • .... .. ^. . 

•> 

Parties to th^ agreement may also want to include a '"©aintenance of 
effort^" clause, su(ch as: ."It is agreed and assured by the parties to this 
agreement that services to Be provided with funds made available under th^ 
Comprehensive Etaployment and Traii\ing Act will not supplant, but rather wi,ll 
supplement, services already provided with federal, state, and local funds." 

Definitions / i , 
' / « * . 

/ 

•The coor^dinators may wish to include a set of definitions, such as 
"enrollee," ^program participation," "graduate," "graduation from project," 
"coord inatori". "services," "target groups," and others thatr^they feel are 
necessary t^o ,,,full understanding ^and implementation of the terms of the 
agreement.^/"" . . , ^ 

~^ ^Sxssss^V^' of deTInltlons^sed^in a foraaF agreement"for~ a coordination* 
jpgojftnt In the gtate of New^Yopk-are^ = — — 

.1 , /Dropout shall mean the cirb^stance of a client* s terminaljfeh or 
^ / removal from the assigned program prior to his or her achievement of 

/ the full cours^e requirements and objectives. 

,2* Enrollment shall mean the actual point in time at which a client who 
has previousi^ been assessed, screened, and referred to the coo- 
tractor by the prime sponsor-designated CETA referral agency for ♦ 
voc^ttional training is actually accepted fdr classroom instruction 



The fdllowing list suggests the ^types of outcomes • that mi-ght-'be 
established within broad program goais, and suggests how performance 
criteria might be quantified and used." -\ 6 ^ 

Objedtive 1 ; To enroll a selected ^number of youth in^varioiis program 
^ components and activities and to establish a loading schedule for each'. 

Performance Criteria ; Seventy percent of all students 
* enrolled will receive counseling -servicers . Ninety 
percent of all students who participate in the career 
©nployment' experience component will be, placed in Initial 

work sit^ by (date) . 

» • ■ - * , ^--^^ • 

Objective 2 ; An increase^ number' 6f students will~receive high scho<3«^ 
diplomas or GEDs ^ _a_result Vf participation,, 



- Performanqe Crit-enia : ' Seventy-five percent of 
students enrolled will take the GED examination, earn a 
GED, or graduate from high school. 

Objective 3 ;' An increased 'number of students will receive academic 
credit for work experience. " * 

Performance Criteria ; ; Eighty percent of all students 
enrolled in work experience or oili-the-job training will 
* work in-tq^pxiqjpriate settings for a sufficient number^, of 

hours to earn at least one unit of , academic credit. 



Objective 4; 



Objective 5: 



Improvement will be made in students' attitudes and job 
performance based on evaluations by supervisors, 
counselors, and teachers. ^ ^ ^ 

> Performance Criteria ; ^ Ninety percent of all work 
experience students will earn a favorable* rating from 
their work supervisor, counselor, and/or teacher. 

There will ^e improvement in the quality of jobs and an 
increase In the number of students placed in permanent 
jobs following program completion. ' • 

Performance Criteria ; Seventy percent of thoSe ^o 
complete the program will be j>laced in unsubsidized jois 
following graduation. 



Starting sa laries Jbr_j^x!3Qna^-placed in unsubsl<!i-zed jobs 
^Will ai^erage $ 



per hour. 



r 

, At least five percent more students will be placed in 

jobs after completion of the semester than were placed in 
th'e^revious semes.ter. / 

' \ } • ^ * / ' ^ ^ 
Objective 6 ; The school dropout 'i^ate Und amount, of absenteeism will be 
reduced. 



J • ' Av 

by the contractor and completes onevfull day of instruction in a 
statyfe-aRQilpved course of study. 

3. Gro/ip Project shall* mean a class-size group of ten persons or more 
enrolled in a single occupational course. 

^. Instructional Hour , shall mean an instructional unit of time con- 
sisting of a minimum of fifty minuteft. and a maximum' of sixty 
minutes. 



Specific Services Covered by the Agreement 

Formal agreements sk^ould enumerate, the service^^hat will be provided 
during the period cover*ed )by the agr^ment and ^Rould include details that 
the^ parties feel are necessary^ For^e^ample: 

The (name of vocational education agency) with assistance 
from (name of any assisting agencies or boards, if .applicable) 
willsprovide the following services to the clients of (name of 
prime sponsor); ^ 

• On-the-job training; 

• ^-the-job and after-work job counseling; , 

• Oipcupational information^ 



fork experience; 
. • GED preparation; \j 
y • Transportation; 
• ' Tutoring:; 



/ 



• Daycare services; * 

• Long-term cargfer planning. 



- X' 

Specific Outcomes and Performance Standards for Services 




The CETA prime sponsor and^he vocational education program should 
build Upon the specific objectives of the agreement by estaWishing expected * y 
outccanesMof services delivered. They'may be specified in detail or more 
generally, but when possible, they should 4l quantifiable and set forth by ^ 
program component, such as job placement or counseling. Measurement of the 
extent to wliioh performance standards and expectations have been, met will ' 
vary* In some instances, coordinators may be able to compare actual per- 
formance data with anticipate outcomes, or they may use appropriate. 

-testing, personal observations, or discussions with clients. The quantifi- 
cation of- specified outcomes will allojf the parties to determine the ^extent, 
to whleh their objectives are being met, and pave the way for changes, ^ere 

.ijecessary. • > * 



Performanoe Criteria :* The dropout rate of students >; 
enrolled In the component will be at least 10' percent 
lower than the dropoijt rate for students In grades 9-12 
In the city public schools • ^ 

t The dropout "rate for this component should not exceed 10 

percent df total enrollment • 

\ «* • 

Objective 7 : There will be "jsubstantlal improvement In the academic 
.performance of enrollees. 

Performance criteria ; .Ninety percent ofi the students 
enroaied wllH average KO grade Increas^r In reading or 
mathematical level. 



While f)erformance standards provide a quantlf la,ble means for 
measuring program results, they are difficult' to develop. It Is 
Important not to become overly concerned about percentages^ and other 
quantifiable standards and neglec^ thje Intangible and nonquantlflable 
benefits of programs that are difficult to measure* The developnent 
of performance criteria, therefore, should pe carefully considered, 
-evaluated along the way, and kept in perspective. 



Management Plan 

The foraal agreement has the potential of serving CETA prime sponsoVs 
and their vocational education counterparts^ as Bit> important management tool, 
setting forth es3ent^lal information on the organizational structures that , 
will be coordinated, staff respQnslbllltles and positions, and monitoring 
systems. * Although not all agreements contain such information, evidence 
from mai)y practitioners suggests that it can aid the coordination process* 
Components of this s^cftioirmay Include: / 

• OrganlzatlorftCRarfr : An illustration ot the staffing of the program 

^8crt.bed in the agreement, together with an illustration of the. 

Ibprftlon of program" staffs within the larger organization of the 
^ency. ^ 

« Staffing ; A ijjpscriptlon of the staff positions in the program, with 
names, amounts of' time to be devoted *• to the effort, and salary 
, . ranges. The person (s) in each agency with overall responsibility 
f or JJ»-4ntfin=aa€n^''*eeora also ble identified. 

Administration ; Procedures and policies established for p!n)gram' 
administrative matters such as supervision and personnel activity, 
as well as any Joint administrative procedures developed for thfT* 
coordinated effort. ^ * ' 



« Inteirnal Monitoritig System ; A" description of the system to identify 
and correct problems and. to"" strengthen the effectivehess of the 
program* 'This section ^can. Include a description of the methods that 
will be employed for internal monitoring. , 



External Monitoring System : If the program described in the agree- 
ment has established a local program 'advisory committee or similar 
monitoring -Ojroup, it should be described in the agreement. Com- 
position, level of activity, and functions may be included in the 
description. 



Budget 



An itemized budget should be considered an essential element of a 
formal tETA/voc ed agreement. Categories in which costs will be incurred 
must be clearly illustrated. ' * 

Because the Department of Labor recognizes that the method by which 
operational costs »are handled is critical 'to the development of the joint 
CETA/voc ed agreement, it is^ emphasized that the joint agreement should 
state the following: ^ ^ ' 

m The method of payment to all subcontractors covered under ' 
the agreement; 



, • The ft»equency by which .requests for payment may be sub- s 
mitted; 

^ • Deadlines for the receipt of requests for payment; ^ 
• Certification provisions; 

m The proper "form to be, us^ed in' reqij^tfting payment. 

The agreement should identify the authorized staff person or agent who 
will be responsible for the proper accounting procedures for both parties 
to the agreement. Where the parties to the agreement cdnsider it 
appropriate, directions for establishing special bank accounts may also be 
described in the financial sQction of the agreement. Following is 'an 
example of languagjg that covert payment - provisions and financial 
responsit>ility, * - « 

The Prime -Sponsor ^shall reimburse the .Sub-Grantee for the 
Sub-Grantee *'s * On-the-Job Training Program upon receipt of a 
^ _ monthly itemized invoice tvom the Sub-Grantee specifying the 
costs incurred by the Sub-Grantee for the operation 
administration of the Sub-Grantee* s On-the-itob Training Program 
during the previous month. Such itemized monthly invoices shall 
"be dOe and payable by the Prime Sponsor to' the Sub-Grantee at 
intervals specified in the ^invoice proviaed, however, that the 
Prime Sponsor shall not reimburse the Sub-Grantee for any costs 
incurred by the Sub-Grantee which are not in acccordance with 
the Sub-Grantee* s Program Pianningf Summary and Budget 
Information Summahy. ' . . 

Thje Sub-Grantee, shaX1^4'certify in writing to the Prime Sponsor a 
statement Of fiscal responsibility which shall: 



f '1* . 
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1. Designate the title of an authorized officer or agent of the 
Sub-Grantete. who shall be responsible for the proper accounting 
and management of the Ort-the-Job TrainirK>rogram funds received 
by the Sub-Grantee from the, Consortium; aiW 

2. Designate^, a^ special account for the deposit of training funds 
received by the Sub--Grantee from the Prime Sponsor in instances 
where the Sub-Grantee is not a governmental unit. 

Appendix B c(5htains examples of, budgets and , financial provisions assembled 
_^^by- the Minnesota CETA/Ed'ucatioa Jask Force. These illustrate approaches 
\jJhat ca^ be taken to "the presentation of financial information in 
^agreements. 

Procedures to Cover Contingencies * \ 

, \ N \ ^ • 

A final section of the agreement may cover 1^ contingencies such as pro- 
visions for re-contracti-ng, for amending the coatract, and for termination 
of the a^reemen€. For example, the following, language could be used in 
regard to termination: ' ^ 

The ag'reement may' be tenminated ' by either party hereto . by 
vJritten notice to the othejf given at least thirty days prior to 
the date of desired termination. In the event of such termina- 
. ' tion, no further reimbursements by the Prime Sponsor shall be 
due except for past due. obligations hereunder*. " 

The J^rime Sponsor reserves the right to reopen negotiations 
within , thirty days following the execution of the Sub-Grant for 
the purpose of negotiating program performance standards. 



\ 
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VI. ONCE COORDINATION IS\UNDERWAY 



V 



In- a previous publioatioii^thet U. Sj. DepartmsfttrSlM^ab^ has suggested 
the following for coordinators of CETA s^nd vocational education' programs: * 

Onoe the coordination arrangement is underway, the challenge 
to^ all participants is keeping the initiative moving forward 
despite whatever obstacles n^ay arise . -If major obstacles have 
been anticipated the task will be easier*, but under no oircum- 
^ stances will '^a^ new and different experience such as this be 
easy . (1); ^ ^ 

^ ^ CETA and vocational education staff 'can work to ensure the e/fective- 

' ness of an operating program through such measures asjfeharing information, 
frequent 'Communications, Joint meetings for monitoring and evaluation of the 
program, flexibility in programmatic change, and working to increase 
knowledge about the other's system. Periodically, plannerg and program 
operators may want to meet to detefmine the extent to which both short-term 
and long-term goals are being met, and to' develop methods ^fQr change, if 
necessary, to ensure that, goals are approached , more closely. 

/ 

Administer ing Coordination 

* A aommon characteristic of successful coordination of CETA ;^nd 
vocational education is' commitment to Joint activities, 'and Joint ia§prrlng. 
Programs that work best are those that ensure that CETA and vodational 
educat?i?n personnel participate in a Joint planning process and in Joint 
review of the plans as they are developed; they ensure that personnel agree 
on ways of evaluatinfs the program, and participate in Jdlnt monitoring and 
evaluatiort activities. When problems arise, teams composed o^ vocational*^ 
^ education and prime- sponsor staff . Jointly assess problems and develop 
' recommendations for solutions. 

■ , , festaUll^hlng Prooedures and Polloles * 

♦ ™® use or memoranda of agreement, a procedures' guide,, an operating 

handbook, and similar materials can be useful promoting coordination. 

\ ' Just as an initial memorandum of * agreement is important at the - 

- ' ' ' beginning pf^jt^e^ forth what each agency has agreed to do to 

. barry out the undi3rtaking~so the development' af further mempranda of agre?- 
Jfl^nt appear^ to be ,|ielpful in ^subsequent stages of the program. 



is 



In addition, CETA and » vocational education personnel may want to. 
formulate a procedures guide.. Such a guide may be v^uable because of 
disparity of funding cycles, report requirements, and systemic responsi- 
biMties of CETA and vocational education staffs. .A guide should contain 
clear and concise directions for developing, implementing, and operating 
coordinated efforts. It should build upon the fdrmal agreement?', going into 
more detail in describing the procedures to be used, in the undertaking. 

CETA staff and voc^ional educators may also choose to develop an 
6peratl^nal handbook, either as part of the procedures, guide or to 
supplement it. Sonje coordinators have I'ound it helpful to hold a training 
session for those who will be working together in the project, to present 
highlights of the. written guides and to suggest how to use them* The ag'"enda 
for a training session might include a discussion of the rationale for 
Certain procedures. For example, coordinated CETA/vbc ed programs require a 
^variety of verifiable data. A CETA coordinator's explanation of the 
rapidity, with which C&TA regulations can change may Increase the vocatiolial 
educators' understtoding and acceptance of changes that occur, the need to 
record information carefully for later reports, and the importance of 
specialized data— riot only to meet federal requirements, but to offer 
valuable material for future planning and refinement oAthe program. 



Utilizing Information and Technical Assistance 



A 



A nxamber of sources of potential^ assistance are available to those 
involved in coordinating CETA and vocational education programs. Each party 
should assign at least dhe person the responsibility *for: 



• Hxploring t^ kinds 6j services and materials available from' 
federal,^ st^e,^^ and regional levels in their respective systems;. 

••^ Bringing -/pertinent materials to coordination meetings for 
discilssl^n and evaluation; 

' ~ * / * 

• Obtaining the technical assistance and information, necessary. 

Vocational , educators can explore th*e potential resources of the U.S. 
Department, of Education, their 'state Department Of . fedUcation, . and, t'heir 
State Advisory Council Vocational Education. CEtX ])lanners should 
determine the assistance^ available from the U . S • Department of Labor 
Regional Office, the State, Employmenjb and Training -Council, and similar 
bodMs. ' • . " ' 



A source of planning and program operating assistance is the National 
/occupational Information Coordinating Comiiiittee (NOICC). Established by the 
Vocational Ed ucatibnv Amendments of 1976, NpiCC is charged wi^^h: 
• 

• Using program d^ta and employmerit data to improve coordination 
between, and* communication' among, 'administrators and planners of 
programs authorized by the 1976nfocational Education Amendments- and 
\ the Comprehens^.V0 Etaployment and Training Act, 'employmant security 
'^agency administrators, o research personnel, and employment and 



training planning and, •administering agencies at the federals state, 
and local levels J \ • ' 

\ 

• Developing and implementing an occupational information, system' to 
meet common' occupational information needs bf .vocational education 
programs and employment and training programs at, the national, 
state,, and local levels. This system must include data on occu- 
pational demand and supply, standardized estimating procedures, and 
standardized!^ occupational classifications 

* ^^^^^ Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
iSOICCr established in each state. 

. . .• " . 

As a state-level example, the SOICC in' Alabama assembles planning data 
on the labor market, including punemplo.yment statistics, demographic infor- 
mation, data .on vocational ed^acation enrollments, and other infornjation of 
potential value to CETA and vocational education personnel. The brochure 
pages reproduced on the following page outline some of the data available^ 
from the SOICC, and illustrate the Alabama approach to Publicizing the 
program. 



Sharing Information 

TO the extent possible, the CE"^ and vocational- education agencies 
involved in coordination must exchange information to increase the knowledge 
each ha6 of the other's prdgrams, of federal requirements, .and of other 
subjects .pertinent to the effort* In some programs, vocational education 
agencies and CETA prime sponsors have developed a systematized informatioh- 
aharing capacity, including the linking of vocational education data systems 
with prime spdnsor data sys^s. ^ ■ 

^- . Improving Programs . * ^ 

CETA and vocational education coordinators across the country have 
developed' program improvement efforts designed to increase mutuai under- 
standing of responsibilitdiBS and to smooth the tfoordirip^ion effort^. Some 
ideas that have been generated for increased understanding include : 

• Providing in-service training for ,CETA administrators and for 
vocational educators, to increase their knowledge bf , the goals of 
coordination, and/or instituting a series . of credit courses oh 
CETA/voc ed coordination at the continuing education,' undergraduate, 
or graduate leven For example^ the School of Management at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo . produced ai monogra^5h con- 
. tainirig the basis for a course^ outline for XETJT and vocational 
dduoatloh administrators. " The cour^ Is described as fcJ^iows: 

This semin^- experience will attempt to develop an 
. interface between vocational education programs, both 
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WOKING FOR A - " 




24 HOUft JOBS/CAREER'INFORMATION 
' 1-800-392-3664 ' 

MONDAY J FRIDAY 



-STATE Ei\!PLQYMENT SERVICE 
SblCC-CETA^ 




YOU CAN GET COMPUTERIZED ' 
I;NFORMATiaN. ABOUT 



■ • - job openings in businesses and industries 
reported to the Employment Service 
, everyday ; - - • 

- • - descriptions of over 850 jobs and employ- 

ment outlook on a national level 

- - . over 320 Alabama jobs and employment 

outlook 

- * - national 4'year and 2-year colleges includ- 

ing those in Alabama 

- - - where to get information^, on ovef 750 
, million doOars in scholarships and financial 

aid in the United States 

• • • thousands of doUars in scholarships l&id 

financial aid available from Alabama 
sources 

•••.-schools in tlie nation that have graduate 
progratns including Alabama schools- 

• • • Alabama vocational/technical schools in- 

cluding fee and tuition costs 

- - - Armed Services job defecriptiqns ^ p 

- - - where to get films, brochures or speakers 

qn occupations 

We would reaUy like to help you, so give us a 
24 HO^ JOBS/CAREER INFORMAtlON 



public 'and private, and 'manpower pers^rfei^^ including those 
administering CETA pr6granls. Major concern will center on 
the need for articulation between program /sponsorV and - ♦ 
tjiose who administer programs that have the capability of 
being able to deliver such services and those interested in 
and in need of trained manpower to meet local h^eds. The 
seminar experience will include visit.s t'o local vocational 
training sites in order to observe firsthand the capability 
of various ♦agencies to deliver^ vocational services in ^ the* 
local area. Such visitations will Incliade both public and 
^^private agencies engaged in vocatibnal training iprograms. 
interaction between program sponsors and ^members of the 
seminar will follow each visitation,^ 

^ It ^3 anticipated that the seminar will attract indi- 
viduals who will be considered as program sponsors and 
others who are concerned with the need for an adequate 
source of trained/edticated manpower. The seminar should be ^ 

^qf^interest to students in the Sc>iool of Management as well 
as in the Faculty of Educational Studies, especially majors 
in the Occupational Education program. '"It- Should ,also 
appeal to those responsible for the delivery of manpower 
services, including public and private schools, industrial 
training directors, and those administering CETA-type 
programs. ' ' , * 

*•* 

A number? of topics, including the following, will be 
" digcussed: articulation between Vocational education and 

CETA; laws of interest concerning vocational education and 
. CETit; structure and ^resources for the dellve&'y of manpower 
services; vocational education /in New York State: deter- 
mining the need, for trained mahpower in a local area.; 
sTer vices of the New York State Department of Labor ; 
manpower policy; vocational policy; art iculation-J)j^t ween 
various agencies; the de,velopment of an articulation 
' model. (2) 

Cpnducting C^A/ vocational education planning and development 
workshops designed to acquaint administrators with the systems of 
*tlfelr counterparts, and * to serve, as a forum for exchange of views 
about coordination and other issues related to the prdgraiQ, 
» 

Instituting a s)iort-term staff exchange program* between vocational 
education and CfiTA agencies, to Mprovide concentrated exposure -to 
counterpart systems. 

In those instances in which the .steps taken to increase mutual 
understanding have failed t obtaining* the services of an organization 
development specialist — usually a consultant • Some objectives of 
a typical organizational development program ane: 

i; To build trust among individuals and groups throughout 
an organization, up and dowh the hierarchy; 
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To create an open, problem-solving c^limate' throughout 
aft organization,, where; problems ^re confronted and 
differences are clarifiibd ^thin groups and between 
groups, in contrast to "sweeping problems under jbhe 
rug" or "smoothing tilings. over." ' ^ 

To increase the senSe of "ownership" of organizational 
goals arid dbjectives /by tfie employees of the 
organization. ^ . . * 

To move toward greater- collaboration between - inter- 
dependent persons and interdependent groups.^ Where 
relat*ionships are clearly competitive- ( e .g . , where 
resour'ces are limited) , it is important -that 
competition be open and managed in such- aiffasiiion that ' 
the organization Benefits and avoids 'sufferii^* from the 
destructive consequences- of subversive rivalry. 

To increase the awareness of ^group "propess" and its 
consequences for performance, so'' that people 'b,ecome 
aware of what is haj^pening to -and among groups members 
while a^ groy^^s working on tasks in areas^ such as 
communication, v influenpe, feelings, leadership styles 
and struggles', group*^elationships , and conflict, 
management .^(3) . ^ - 
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FOOTNOTfS 



Chapter I . 



See, -for example, Minnesota CETA-Education Task Force, Planning 
Together^ A Guide for CETA^and Education* Program Planners (St, Paul^ Minn,: 
Minnesota .GET A-^Bducation,- Task Force, August, 1979>, pp. 2-3^ 9-10, for a 
^ discussion of the mutual benefits gained from coordination, 

i' ' • ■ ■ — 



/Webster's, N^w World Dictionary of the Ameridan> Language (2nd' College' 
Edition; The World Publishing Company, 1978), p. 1444; 



Chapiter- II 



Spurcer .Manpower Insider^ Voc Ed , Journal of the American Vocational 
Association, Vol. 55, No. 1^42a, as cited b^ Jim W. Atteberry and David W. 
Stevens, A Vocational Educator's Guide to the CETA System , Critical Issues' 
Series, No. 3 (Waishington, D,C.: American Vocational Association, 1980); 
•p.- 18-19. . > - 

. ■ , 

• YEDPA Rules and Regulations, Federal Register , 43— (April— 7-r—W8^r- 
97.716(d). 



Chapfeer III 



• ^ Jim W» Atteberry andW)avid W» Steve\s, 
to the CETA gygtem, Critical Issues Ser 




Vocational Educator ^s Guide 
No. 3 (Washington,' D.C. : 



American Vpoational Association, - 1980) , p. 5; also see, Carl* F. Lamar and 
DTevert J. Owens, A Study of CETA/Vocational Education Coordination » 
Cooperation,* and Collaboration jn Kentucky (Lexington, Ky.: DeiJartment of 
Vocational Education, Ctollege of Education^ University of Kentucky, 198O), 
pp» 9-r10. " . , 




^JuptatlonJ\>f ' Eric Hoffer cited in Gordon L. Lippitt, Organizational 
Renewal t Achieving Viability In a Changing World (New Yorkt Appleton 
Century-Crofta, . ^69), p. 123. 
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For an informatlve^and provocative discussion of these and other 
barr iers > ' s ee, for example, the t>roject Link Series , produced by ^few 
Educational Directions, Inc., P. 0. Box 207, 8^4 East Market Street^ 
Crawfordsvll^le, Indiana U7933, under contract to the Indiana Office of 
OccupatlAnal Developmen.t . The" series of booklets was completed In 198O. 



U. S. Department of. Labor publication, cited In State of Mlnnesota\ 
Department^ of Education, Partners; CETA, Education, Youth (Minnesota 
Department of Education, Youth Etaployment Education Unit, Division . of 
Special Services, February, 197Q)r d. Q- 



Minnesota CEf A-Educatlbn Task Porce, Planning) Together : A Gglde for 
CETA and Education Program Planners ( St • Paul , Minn . : • Minnesota CETA- 
Edupatlon Task Force, August, 1579), pl 3. 

I . V ^ 

6 - ' ^ \ 

^Carl F. Lamar. and Devert J* Owens'^ A Study of CETA/VOcatlonal Educa- 
tion Coordination, Cooperation, and Collaboration in Kentucky (Lexington , 
Ky.: Department of Vocational E4Ucatlon, ^he University of Kentucky, 1980), 
p. viii. , 



/ Chapter IV 



1 ■ 



Minnes ota, MianeaoAja^Jjie: 



ication-y-— 4^artnerai 



" ^ETA» Education, Youth (Minnesota State Dejpartment of Education, Youth 
Employment Education Unit, Division of Special Services, February, 1979) , 
" p* 6. / : 




Foi^^^adlscussion of th^^ issues, see, for example, Jim W. Atteberry 
and David'^iiU.^^^^Stevens , /k Vocational Educator's Guide to the CETA System 
(Arlington, Va-^r^T^teerlcan/ Vocational AssoclatiQn, 1550), pp. 26-27. ^ " 



Ibid . , ^ 26. 



• "See, for example^, State of Minnesota, Partners: CE^A , ^Education , 
Youth ^ — ^ 



List, of questions was adapted from a publication of the U* S. Depart- 
ment of Hwlth, Bduoktion, and Welfare, and cite^lii State of Minnesota, 
Partners , pp. 8-9. / ^ ^ 
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U. S. Department 'Of Labor, Forms Preparation Ha'ndbook i 1980; 20 Code 
of Federal Regulations . Parta^ 676.10-it;; P.L. 95-52^. ; ^ , 

7 . 

Minnesota CETA-^Educatlon Task Force,, Planning Together; A Guide for 

CETA and Education Program Planners (St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota CETA- 

Education Task Force, August, 1)979), pp. 1-9. 

Richard E. , WaltorF, , "Interorganlzatlonal Decision Maki^ng and Identity 
Conflict," In Matthew F. Tulte, Roger Chlsholm,, and Mlchafel Radnor, eds., 
Interorganlzatlonal Declsit^n Making (Chicago^- — AM ine-^HiWl^Mng" -Co mpany ' 
1972), pp. 9^4-111, at p.- 96. ' . ' , « 

9 \ ^ ' . ^ ^ ^ 

For a dlicussloiS of these and other points, see, for example J. W. 
Atteberry and D^vld W. Stevens, A Vocational Educator^ s Gulde^ to the CETA 
System , Critical Issues Series, No. 3 (Washington, D.C.: American Voca- ^ 
tlonal Education Association, 198O), pp. 17-18. 

C. Pressley ^nd J. McGraw, Classroom Training — .the QIC Approach 
(Washington, D.C. : U. S. Department of Labor , Etoployment and Training 
Administration, 1978), as cited \y K. Kurt Eschenmann, Adapatlng Local 
Education Programs to CETA Clients (Blacksburg, Va.: Vlr^glnla Polytechnic 
Institute and State University, 1980), pp'. 7-8. ^ 

•11 , ■ . \ ' ^ 

The major source for this section is Eschenmann, pp. zJ\9. 



12 

Ibid., pp. 11-12. 



Chapter VI 



U.S. Department of Labor publication, cited by Minnesota Department of 
Education, Partners; CETA, Education, Youth (St. Paul, Minn.: Youth 
Etoployment Education Unit, Division of Special Services, Minnesota Depart- 
ment>.of Ecjucation, February, 1979) > p. '9. Italics added. 



•'2 



, Albert J. Pautler, Jr., Vocational Education and the Delivery of 
Manpower Services , A Human Resource Management Course Monograph, #3 
(Buffalo, N.Y.: Human Resources Institute, The School of Management, State 
tJniversttyspf New York at Buffalo, January, 19^8), p. 3. 
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jSee, for example, John J* Sherwood, "An Introduction to Organization 
Development,'* Robert T. -Gclembiewski an<} Willito Eddy, eds.. Organization 
Development in Public Administration , Part I (New York: Marcel Dekker, Inc., 
1978), p. 206; NewtorN^argulies and. Anthony^ P. Raia, Organization Develop- 
ment: Values, Eicocess, agd Technology (New^ York: McGraw-Hill, /L972*). 
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APPENDIX A-^ 



The following letter f ran the Clover Park Vocational-Ttechnical Institute 
in Tacata, Washingtdn, to the Director^ of Pierce County Mar^xwer Program, is 
an exanple of the way in v*dch vocational educators notify the priite sponsor 
of their interest in being a ser^ce daLijverer.. It is reprinted with permission. 

Clover Park School District 400 ^ . - . 

Vocational-Technical Institute ' p.„„. „os, ss^.^e, , 45^,0 stanacoom e.vd.. s.W. 

'^'^^■^^ . , T^coma. Washington 98459* 

Les Crowe, Director ^ ^ " ^ 

pierce County Idanpower' 
, 2401 South 35th Street 

^Tacora., ^Tashington 98409 ^ 
De^ Les: 

Please accept pAs letter as a proposal for the CETA Coordmator Proiect 
as outlined by John Bwannack in his letter of March 6, 1980. = • 

I am sure your staff has let you know that our liaison efforts have been 
increasing. Tbe VAT Project ..-as a giant stride in that dii^ioJ • 
However, we feel that there is. adequate need to enter into this effort. 

'Most of the CETA students, who enter into training at aover Park 
vocational' Technical Institute, conplete their training* The VAT 
program, a year and a- half ago, -was designed to address sons of the 
problens that arises when CETA students nake choices that nay be short- 
tem of e.cononac necessity. Ujese choices are often nade on the basis' 
^J^^^- "^"^ openings^ther than long-tenn vocational goals,- 

•^e Viff Project has successfully net this need to the extent that 
students were enrolled in the VAT Project. Many individual referrals 
S^tfie^Sed ™^ liaison Project could ireet sorre of this aspect 

Ihe fact doe^exist that conponent parts of the CETA administrative 
work exists i± more than one office, on canpus.. We do not feel this is 

^ academic, as>5rell as vocational services' 

ST'* We a^ organized for vocational purposes. But, the CETA Liaison 
^ject -could Ijicrease our systapization and clarification of a cont^t 
point for students and other agencies. 

S^^^^n f^^'^ ^ determining Aether funding o'f the CETA Coordination 
Project will uiprove the training and enployment success f or CEEA 
participants, and whether the cctmiunications network arong CETA agencies - 
schools and enployers becones more" effective due to the project. ; ' 

Our pmpose. is to develop an approach designed to ijiprove both the 
vocational training conpletion and unsubsidized job placement rate fdr 
CCTA-referred students attending QoveiyPark Vocational Tebhnical ' 

' ^A^^^^^^^f P^'^i'ie orribudsman service 

for all CETA clients^enrolled at aover Park Vocational Technical 

S?^S!S^^^f^f the priae ^nsor of referral. This will include 

SS^L^ lijdividually referred, or in group project activities of thf' 
institute, ihis program will provide the centill points wbich participants 
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ClTA O/^rdinator P)x>ject 
Page 2 



may corns for advice, referral and advocacy regarding school services and 
job re/Lated concerns. . 

Tne program will have sufficient statiore to havejaccess to tlie proper 
channels for quick action In any problem areas. 

Qover Park Vocational Technical Institute meets the guidelines for 
selecting Schools as follows: . 

As of hlarch 10, 1980, there are 178 individual referral 
students and 6 project students enrolled. 

2. A conpatible environment \\lthin the school for the^^d)ool- 
CETA Coordinator will be provided. 

f 

3. Ihe School-CETA CJoordinator will be easily and readily 
accessible to CETA participants, >^ 

4. Adeqmte fstciHties for meeting \\lth CETA participants 
and related cjprical and office space ulll be^ available^ 

^ v^Tithout cost to the project. 

5; Adequate relations are already established between the 
school and the prime sponsors in the area. 

6. Hie project 'does not duplicate existing ser\dces^or 
displace local funds. ^ 



7. » ''In-kind'' contributions ,are noted dn the^'attachgd budget. 

Ibe responsibilities of the CETA Coordination staft-are 'as follows: 

1. Will. contact CEPA students under arrix'al at school. 

,2. Will assist all CEJTA clients, regardl^s of the program 
^" they are in. ' 

3. Will establish and maintain pe3rsonai'^ contact with each 
CEfiyi participant. • ' ' 

♦ 

4. Will review records of all CETA students to determine if . 
further testing may be required, or other special program 
needs, such as VAT, must be met prior to enrollment in a 
vocational program. 

5. Using the resources available throu^ the school and prime 
sponsor, will see that each student: , ^ 

' A. has a program based on the student's needs as shwn, 
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and a more detailed training plan developed with the 
participant, taking into consideration study habits of 
the participants; 

/B. reviews and understands the CTS^onns; 

C. receives a general introduction to the school and 
instructors with y^hcmj s/he will be working on canpus; 

*> 

D. receives appropriate pre- vocational training as well 
as voca^onal training programs; 

^ E. has adequate referral for testing, vocational 
coupseling, and guidance. 

6. Will establish and mai^ain close working relatiooshii 
with all sm^portive ser^ces CETA students may jrequir/ 

7. Will be available to, assist CETA students with any 
problem w4iich may inpede their progress in the traii^ing 
program such as solving off-canpus problems including 
transoportation, day-care, health, etc. 




8.. Will maintain liaison within student services 1;o gissisi 
in meeting admission requirements. ^ 

9. Will develop a strong liaison with the Administrator and 
Assistant Administrator for Vocational Education of 
Clover Park Vocational Technical Institute, 

10. Will establish and maintain a good working relationship 
with the local CETA center, referral agencies, and prime 
sponsor • 

11- Will see tha/ all required CETA reports for participants ' 
are maintained and provided on a timely basis to the 
appropriate agencies- This will augment, not replace, 
^qstipe administrative mechanisms for record keeping* 

12* Will augment the CETA prime sponsor's efforts in 

assisting CETA students in their transition from school ^ 
to work; e.g. by helping arrange enployment intenlews, 

13- Will keep daily records of duties i^d participant contact. 

14- , Will consult with project manager,. appropriate CETA prime 

sponsor, referral' centers and other agencies as necessarj' 
regarding problems ^outside the jurisdiction of the school 
and maintain these contacts. " ' . i 
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15. Will attency periodic meetings with project manager and 
other cooroii^t&rs to exchange irifoiTnation on problems 
that arise during the preject and discuss solutidhs. 

16. Will assist the evaluation group whenever necessary and 
aid the group in establishing necxbfssarj^ working relation-y 
^ships ^^"ith school ol'ficials to carrj^ out its^activn^ties^ 
'on canpos. ^ ^ 

V- - / . 

Tne responsibilities of Qover P^rk Vocational Technical Institute^will 
include: ^ ^ V ^ 

1. Inteivieu' and hire a CETA Coordinator with th/ assistance 
of; the prime sponsor, \\lth the final decisi^ resting v^dth 
Clover Park Vocational Technical Institute 

2: The coordination staff will be ^iven a general introduction 
* . to the school, including an opportunity to meet with specific 

p^ple such as instructors, counselors, fin^mcial aid 
, \ officer, etci with whom s/he will be dealing. 

3.. Pro\lde adequate information on the school to the ' 
coordination staff. 
»• 

4, Will pro\lde adequate facilities for the coordination 
st^f office and clerical support. 7 

5. iJake all reports On CETA participants *a\^ilable to the 
coordination staff. 

' , /^6. Allw coordination staff access to all records needed for , 

review. . . 

r - ,7* Provide adequate services for any type of guidance which 

may b^ needed by CETA participants within available staff. 

r 

8. The ^iidnistrative , student, services, and staff of other 
offices dealing- with CETA participants \^all develop a 

• * ^ *good working relationship with the coordination staff. 

9. Advise the coordination' staff A^^hen a CETA participant has 
. ' an attendance^ problem, so* that personal contact can be 

made \\ith the participant/ 

' 10. ■ Assist- the evaluation groip wl^enever necessary.* 

. The ©asponsibility of the Prime Sponsor \\111 be: 

1. Subcontract \^ith Clover Park Vocational Technical Institute 
' . . in the project. 
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2. Assist in setting standard, for the coordination staff and 
participate in the inter\-ieudng process^ 

3. Will maintain close contact vath the coordination staff. 

4. Will establish a ccxirnunications network between CEXA and 
the Qover' Park ^Vocational Technical Institut-e program, 

5. Will monitor the CETA Coordination project to determine 
wiiether the coordination staff and the school are 
fialfilling* their obligjations,^ 

6. Work Closely with the evaluation team and assist them 
whenever necessary/ \ ( 4 

Toe attached budget illui^rate^^Jhe^s^ff aj5d office expense. 

If there are "further questions, f^l free to contact us. 

Sincerely, 



JMlf/jf 
Attachment 



Wilbur ^M. Snyder, Jr. 

Administrator for Vocational Education 



JOHN Al WILSON. SUPERVISOR 
ROSRAL AND SPECIAL ^RO 'ECtj. 
aOVER PARK V0C.-TECH. INST. 
4500 ST£ILAC00M BLVD. S.W. 
1AC0MA. WA 98499 
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APPENDIX B 




Exanple I is an illustration of d linkage agreenent forged between » 
'—the Lakes Cooperative Center • (Detroit ^Lakes, Minnesota) and Rural Minnesota' 

and the other exanoples in i^pendix B v;ere reprinted with pennission 
fron Minnesota OBm-Bducation l^ask PordeT l^a^gnning Itogethisr; A Guide for 
-cm and E ducation Program Planners (St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota CEIA-E)ducation 
Task Faroe, August, 1979), pp. 13-22. ' ► • 



IN-SCHODL PROGRAM AGREEMENT^ 

BETWEEN 
LAKES C(y)PERATIVE CENTER #981 
AND 

RURAL MINNESOTA CEP, INC 



Thi4 Agreement is entered into by Rural Minnesota CEP, Inc., 
hereinafter CEP^and Ukcs CooperaUve Center #^8J, hereihafter the 
LCC, to define responsibilities for operation of the 1978/79 In-Schpo! 
Program for the participating districts of Audubon #21, Detroit Lalces 
922, Frazc«J23, Lake Park «24,.Pe!i2an Rapids #548| dnd Perham « 
1549. This program is funded under Title III, Part C, Subpart 3 of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973, as amended. 
^ The purpose of this program is to provide lervices designed to make a 
sifBificant, long-term impact on the structural unemployment ^ 
problems of youth as well u to enhanst^ their job prospects and career 
opportunities. 



MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 

. Ills agreed and auurcd by the parties tb'this agreement that services 
to be i^vided with funds made available ^der the Comprehensive 
Imployment and Trailing Act will^ not suppjint, but rather will sup- 
plemcittt services already provided by the District with Federal, ^ute 
«M local ftindi* 



TARGET GROUP, SERVICES AND ACTIVnTES 

. .Services offered will be provided to youth aged 14*21. First priority 
, for enrollment; will be liven to youth aged 16*19; enrollment of youth 
ft|fd t4«15,ant20<'2l'ivilt be determined on an individual buis* Career 
Employm«ot Expe^cnoe and selected transition Mryicei, «u per 
Federal Regulatloni'Will be available only to disadvanuged youth. 
Other trafuiOofl seryicb, if tpecifled in this agreetnent, will be 
avaiUbte:to both disadvanuged and nondisadvanUged yoiith. Fint 
priority will be given^ however, to those who are economially 
dlsidN^ta|^id« * . 

/ Il k underalood and agrMdupo;! by both parties that the lirvkcs 
WHllctii^tiii iM]ii«ted ^ th^ agreement will be. provided from July 



I, 1978, to June 30, 1979. ^uring this period of time, the Ukes 
Cooperative Center #981 elecb to provide the following services to 
eligible youth: (please check either or both). 

Career Employment Experience (CEE) 
(On-the-Job Trainirig in the private sector and Work 
Experience in the public sector.) All CEE programs 
will be operated and administered by Rural Min- 
' ncsoia CEP in accord^ with Ihe attached Jn-School 
program guidelines/^ « 
* * ^* 

Transition Services (Refer to and cornice pages 3-S) 
X Transitional Services will be operated and adt 
ministered by the District^in accord with additional 
, ' provisions as set forth on pages 3 and 4 of this 
Agreement. 

Allocation 

The 1978/79 In-Schooi Program allocation fo^^LCC #981 \%' 
$I2,I33.00* If the Center decides that both CEE and Transition Ser. 
vices should constitute its In-Schopl Program, then a minimum of 
$927.00 must be. expended forXPB. $927.00 is the amount required to 
fund one In-School youth for the period of one school year in CEE^ 
Lakes Cooperative Center #981 elects to apportion iu allotment as 
follows: 



CEE 

Transition Services. 
TOTAL 



$12,133,00 
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' ASSURANCES 

Tlie fotlouing assurances are made b> CEP and the LCC. 

» Enrollecs in the program wi\\ be placed in constructive work ex- 
perience positions u hich will improve their ability to make career 
decisions and whtc}i will provide them with basic work skills 
needed for regular employment. 

^ Job information, counseling* guidance, and placement services 
will be made available to participating youth. 

^ Jobs provided under this program wi^l be^certiOed by a Distnct 
' counselor as relevant to the educational and career goals of 
enrollecs. 

— Enrollecs will be informed of employment and training services 
which are available locally to assist* them in obtaining 
employment. 



TERMWATION OF AGREEMEJ 

This Agreement may be terminated by citncrparty thtty diyi after 
written noufication of intent to terminate hasi>een maob. This agree- 
ment shall remain in effect from July U 197?; through Jon* 30, 1979. 
unless otherwise terminated or modified by the parties hereto. 



Director. 



District # . 



Town- 



.'Date- 



-Date. 



Director, Rural Minnesota CEP, Inc. 

*This is a preliminary allocation. It is subject to change orlthe basis of 
Dept. of Labor allocations to RMCEP fo?s^FY '79. ^ . 



This agreement has been reviewed by the appropriate regional 
youth cottncil. 

' ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS . 

FOR 

.FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS 

- \ . ^ ' ' 

Lakes Cooperative Center ^981 elects to provide to eligible youth the following transition services(s) which ts designed lo prepare and assist youth lo 

move from school to unsiibsidized jdbs in the labor market: 
I. As Attached (#!), Memorandum, March 30,* 1978. State Dept. of Voc Ed. 



2, 



3.. 



(Refer to page 5 of possible transiu'on services. The LCC rpay choose to provide any or all of these serevices. Attach additipnal pages as necessary.) 

Description of procedure for delivery of service: As atuched (|2)» Job Description for Secondary Placement Specialist 
* " Service Procedure ' .* . * « * • 



1. 



3. 



2. , Number of ptrticpants to be served 400 



3. Frequency of service delivery * Continuous thru school year. 



<4, Person(i> responsible for providing service 



r 



(EXfiMPIE 1 cmtinued: ;Agreeroent betv^en lakes Cooperative Center and Rural Minnesota 



• CEP> 



Title III In-SchopI Youth Pcogram 
Transitional Services Budget 
Total Allocation for LCC#981 = $12,13100 



CottCatesory 



Acct. 
No. 



Project Budget ToUl 



540 
580 



601 



603 
607 

609 



638 
640 
658 



143.00 
1.500 00 
$ ^,643,00 



500$ TRAINING: ^ \ Z 

Books and Classroom Materia! ^ 
Other Training Costs (i.e., guest speakers, tutoring cost«, etc., pJease SDccifv) 
V. TOTAL 500's ' 
Job Informa^onCentfcr(spccial telephone) 

oOO's SERVICE TO CLIENTS: X ^ 

Client Cost ^ * \ 

Transportation * * \ 
Client Transportation miles per week, 

per mile, . pcrwcck\ 
Medical or Health Service V ' , ^ 

Subsistance V 
- Other (i.c., safely equipment, booksind materials to be retained 
by client) 

Service Staff Costs — 
Salaries and Wages 

Employer's Share of Fringe » 
Service StafTTravel V 
TOTAL 600'$ 

TOTAL PROJECT COSTS 

Back-up Infonnation , ' ^ 

ISn i"Sl«tT"^ ^"^^ mformatiorj on service stafTcost* are necessary for our accounting purposes. Please supply all pertinent informa- 



7,500.00 
1,740.00 
1,250.00 

$12,133.00 



Sun Service Sauries Waget 



•0) 
Budget 
Ttem 
Number 

638 



(2) 



^tion (Please Spc^y) 
Placement Specialist 



(3) 
Salary per 
Wcekqr 
per Hour 

$375 per wk 



(4) 

No. Weeks 
or No. 
Hours 

20 weeks 



(5) 

Total Amount 
' $7,500.00 



TOTAL - SEKVICE STAFF SAURIES AND WAGES 
E«ipIoytr*s Cost of Fringe Benefits for SufT: 



fICA. 



Wor|cmen*s Compensation , 4 %x$ 15.000.00 
Other(Specify)HeIth$I,020.00,LTD$l20.00 i 
SerWcc StiffTwAl (Please attach documcntatPon) ' . 



Ink 



TOTAL - EMFLoyER'S COST OF FRINGE BENEFITS FOR SERVICE STAfF 



;TOTAL SERVICES TO CLIENTS SERYICESTAFF 
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600.00 
1,140.00 
1,250.00- 
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Eteitple 2 



Ihe f ollcwijig is a YETP linkage agr^ppent between Ramsey County CEJEA and Mounds 
View Sdxlbl District in Minnesota: 



SUBQRANT AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 
RAMSEY COUNTY 
AND 

nMOUNDS view school DISTRICT 



-1} - ■ 
Ranu^/Counl), hereafter referred to as ihc "County" and the 
Mdunds VicN* School District, hereafter referred to as the "Subgran- 
tec" enter into this agreement for the period of October 1, \9Jl 



through September 3iD, 1979. 



^ / WITNESSETH 

WHEREAS, the County ts responsible for the administration of the 
Youth Emplo>ment and Trainmg Program (YETP) under Title HI of 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), and 

WHEREAS, the YETP regulations require coordination between 
Ipeal Education Agencies (LEA*s) and the County as a CETA Prime 
ponlor in the administration and operation of In-School Youth 
Programs, and 

WHEREAS, the (founty and the Subgrantee share a commitment to • 
achieve the goals of the YETP progrini which arc to "enhance the joU 
prospects and caj^r dpportuntUes of young persons to enable them to 
secure unsubsidtzcd employment in the potHic and private sectors of 
the economy", and 

WHEREAS, the County is desirous of entering into a fmancial LEA 
Agreement with the aforementioned Subgrantee for provision of em^ 
ployment and training* related senciccs' to eligible yovtb* and 

WHEREAS* th« Subgrantee certiHes it is capableand desirous of 
providing the portion-bf those services as set forth in this Agreement, 
an(^ ' ' 

WHEREAS, the YETP -grant, as approved by the Department of 
Labor allows for $6,000.00 to be allocated to the Subgrantee for 
Career Development activities, and ^,000.00 for Subgrantee ad- 
ministrative costs, and ^ 

WHEREAS, the County hai funded a CETA Youth programs 
Coordinator position* utilizing CETA Title 11 and VI fundi, with the 
Subgrantee to provide a portion of the services necessary to^rry out 
the YETP program service as well as on«going CETA Title 1 youth 
programs, and , 

N^W, THEREFORE,tr ft AGREED by and bctwcen<ihe parties 
hereto that: 

'I. Th? Subgrantee agrees to provide the f6llowing services in the 

implemenutjort of the -CETA YETP progam: 
^ a. recruitment of eligible urget group youth i 

b. distribution of Application/Income Declaration Forms to 
appropriate schools and youth serving agencies 

c. processing* of all Applicatioa Forms through the Itamft 
County CEJA ofTtcc for , determination of eligibility 

d. notifying youth of their eligibility sutus 

e. interviewing alt eligible youth, and« based on fund 
availability, placing them into in*school jobs or the OJT ex- ^ 
peridental program based on youths* interesu, aptitudes,\ 
ease of transportation, and need for program. 

f. identifying m^ningful work sites for youth employment 
and coordinating the placement of youth into those work 
sites 

g. providing orientation to work site supervisors or employers 
as.- to, purpose of program, work hours, payroll 
procedures, child^ labor laws, and the imporunce of 
providing feedback on the youth*i performance 

h. texplainif\g to employing agencies the nee4 for timely and 
accurate enrollment and tennination data; stating that over* 
time hours worjced art the responsibility of that agency; and 
.expUinlng that hours worked beyond a youth*i termination 
Trom the CETA program are also the responsibility of that 
agency . * 

L monitoring work sites to determine that the goals of the 
progrimsi ' * 

. collection of time sheets and the dittribti* 

tiofi q(4My checks in a timely and tocurtte minner r 



} 



\ 




\ 
6. 
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k^ arrart|inf (of completion of OXT contracts in the Ex* 
perimental program, collecting invoices from OJT em* 
ployers, making paymenu to OJT employen for approved' 

reimbursed costs, and submitting invoices to Rams^ 
County CETA tor actual OJT expenditures on a quarterly 
basis y . 

submitting ahe following required reports and others as 
assigned by Ramsey County CETA: ^ 

1. youth' a'ppltcations 

2. age certificates * ^ 

3. tax forms 

^ 4. statement of certification 

5. ttmesheets ^ 

6. job descriptions 

7. worlc site agreement 

8. termination forms ^ 

9. guarterly^rosters (data sheets) 
10 weekly activity summary logs 

m. monitoring utihzauon of allocation of hours as allocated by 
^ Ramsey County CETA for the duration^f the program and 
as amended; utilization *of hours beyond the allocation 
allowed will be the responsibility of the Subgrantee 

The Subgrantee agrees to provide the following career employ* 

ment experience opportunities:' ^ 

constructive work experience, which will improve youths* 
abilities to make career docisions and which will provide 
them with basic work skills needed for regular employment 

* job information, counseling, guidance and placement ser* 
vices 

The Subgrantee assure that job and carter employment ex. ^ 
perience opportunities provided under YETP will be certified 
by the Subgrantee as relevant to the educational and carect 
goals of participating youths. 

The Subgrantee assures that services and/or funds received 
pursuant to this Agreement will not supplant Sute and /or local 
funds ^expended: for the same purpose, but «il] be used (o 
provide new and^or expanded -services as described in Item 2 of 
this Agreement. 

The Subgrantee assures thai the YETP In*School program will 
be integratcid to the gf^test extent possible into existing career 
education and vocational education school district programs; 
and that .YETP funds made available for career employment « 
experience slices will'^e used to expand and improve those 
services, under a cost allocation plan approved by the County 
and the Subgranteet 

The Subgrantee further agrees to comply with the Maintenance 
of Effort provisions in Section 9J.7 19(c) (i)-(vii) of the CETA 
-YETP Federal Regulations ajibllows: 

(i) They will not result in the displacement of currentl^r em- 
ployed workers. 

(ii) They will not substitute jobs assisted ynder this part for 
existing federally assisted jobs; ^ 

(iii) They wilt not employ any youth when anyjother person 

. ^ is on layoff by the employer from the same or any sub-, 
stantially equivalent job in the same area; 

(vi) They wilj not be used to empjoy any person to fill a job 
opening created by laying off or terminating the employ- 
ment of any rcgulauemployeet.or otherwise reducing the 
regular work force, in anticipation of filling vacancies by 
hirinjg youth to be supported under YEI^. 

(v) They will not infringe upon the promotional oppor* 
tuntties which would otherwise be available to persons « 
currently employed in public service not subsidized Un- 
der the act; 

(vt) they will not permit a job to be filled by oth^Than an 
entry*leveirpo$ition. in each pVomotional line until ap- 
plicable personnel procedures and co|(ective bargaining 
agreements have been complied witiS 

(vii) Where job restructuring will occur or where new 
classifications will be developed, they will not be done in 
order to negate established, ^rsonnelnrocedures or to 
displace currently employed workers. 

The Subgrantee. further agrees to comply with the Special 
assu rance s and certifications as set forth in Section 97.710 of 
the CETA YETP Federal Regulations. The-c include com- 
ptianoe with the Prime Sponsors Agreement (PSA); compliance 
with the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(XEOPAX other applicable CETA provisions, the retulations 



(APPENblX B: Exanple '2 continued: YETP Agreement between Raonnsey County^ CEEA and 

Mounds View School Distric± in Minnesota) 



governing YETP specifically; an<J compliance with ihc Hazar- 
dous Occupations Orders issued puffuant to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and set forth at 29 CFR 570.5G*et seq. with 
• respect to the employment of youthfv^ged 14 and« 15. - 
8. The Subgrantcc further agrees to comply with Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L, 88-52), In accordance with Title 
VI of that Act no person shall on the grounds of race, color, sex 
or national origin be excluded from participation in, be denied 
' benefits of or be otherwise subjected to discrimination under 
an\ program or activity adm mistered by Ramsey County 
CETA. ' • 
X v.\ The Subgraniee further agrees to undergo quarterly monitoring 
\ ^'^^ conducted by the County of Subgcantee records, fcom- 
^ prince with this Agreement, and utilization'of ^reer education 
^iih rccommeivJcd correctivc>action to be undertaken 
withm oi^jponth's time, unless otherwise specified by the 
County. 

10. ^ Subgrantee agrees to maintain records subject to audit requtre- 
ments of CETA regulations and tO make such records available 

\n(p auditing procedures established by* the County. 

11. The County will have sole responsibility for interpretation of 
the Federal Regulatidns governing the CETA Title IlLY^P 
program. > ^\ , ^^^^ 

12. The Subgrantee will receiv^funds for^the provision of career 
education services not to excMdS6,000.00 and for prograip ad* 
mintstrative costs not to exceed 2^000.00 based on an itemized 
listing of actual expenditures; bilUngs for these cosu must be 
Itemized, signed by the Subgrantee r^resentattve, and submit** 
ted to Ramsey County CETA by Augu^*:^!, 197?.* 



IJ. 



14. 



EacK party may terminate this agreement with or without cause 
b> giving the other party thirty (30) days written notice or can* 
cellation by mail ^ i 

Any alterations, variations, modifications or waivers of u'ovi- 
jions of this Agreement shall be v^lid oiily when they havepeen 
reduced to writing and duly signed. * \ 

' WITNESS WHEREOF.jhe'Couniy and t he Subgrantee 
have executedtfilsTigfcemchl w'orthrsiyTri^ycar tirst writ* 
ten above. 



RAMSEY COUNTY 



SUfieRANTEE 



Executive Director 

Ramsey Count) Board, 
of ComtAIssioners 



. Authorized Signature 



School District — 
Approved as to form^nd conlint: 

" Assistant Ramsey County Attorney- 
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(APPENDDji^rTOTtinued) Example 3 

The fpllc^Rng isLMr^Gmoary budget from a suititer^ careei^-e3q)loratiOT program 
sponsored by I^kgs^ Ctooperative Center (Detroit Lakes, Minnesota) , Mahube Oonnunity 
Couficil, Inc. (Detroit l<akes>, and the Raral Minnesota SEP prime sponsor: 



SUMMER CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM 



SUMMER 1978 



Income to Lakes Cooperative Center for Education Component 

Summer School Foundation Aid 
SPEDY (CETA Summer Program for^Economically i ♦ 
Disadvantaged Youth) 



Expenditures by Lakes. Cooperative Center for Education Component 

Education staff salaries and benefits 
Clericat/Custodial Staff 

Supplics/Matertals/Telephone , > 

Staff Trav|^ . * 

' Transportation A Enrollccs _ ^ • 

' Food for Enrolfccs 



TOTAL INCX)f{lE 



$10,500.00 

8,333.00 
$18,833.00 



696.00 
00 




^ 2,400DC 
550.0 
.2,170.00 

TOTAL EXPENDip^^^ ^18,833.00 
Income to Mahube (Mahnomont Hubbar^ Becker Counties) Community Council for Student Stipends 



(Students were paid minimum wage for 6dihouA of structured education plus 240 hours of work experience.) 
* Students received W credit toward graduati^ ft| this experience. 



SPEDY 
GYP 



$I5l,860.t)0 
75,927,00 

T0TAWNCX)ME $227,7lV.00 ^ 



Expenditures by Mahube Community Council for Student Stipends 

^Salary for public sector federal youth employment program ,/ 
Fringe benefits for |fublic sector federal youthjApployment program 
Salary /or public sector state youth employmeff'pro^ram 
Frihge'benefits Ibr public sector state >outh employment program ) 
Salary and fringe benefits for private sector federal employment 
program'(50% of wages paid by employer 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



$131,096.00 
14,158.00 
68,527.00 
7,400,00 . 

6,606.00 
$227,787.j30 



SG .■ 
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(APPENDIX B oantinued) 



'7. 2® '^ol^^Jwing budget has been tak^ fron a program operated Mntly by a sctool 
aiatrict, a vocational center, CBEA prime sponsors, and the DivisBn of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Minnesota. It illustrates how a varfety of interests can be 
served both programatically and fiscally. 



SUlJi 



MER LIFETIME SKILLS PROGRAM 
StJMMER 1978 



SOURCES OF INCOME 



White Bear Lake Schools ^ 

SPEDY (Summer Program for Disadvaniag^d 
'Youths 

Independent School Dijjricl # 624 General Fund ' 



916 Vocatlonar Center 

^ute Summer School Aid 

SPEDY (Planninf fu^ds) 

YETP (Youth Employment Training Program) 

State Secondar>' Vocational Handicapped Aid 

Spwial EducaUoff Aid • , • ^ ^ 

Special Mill Levy for Special Education 



Quad Counties CETA 
OVP ^ ^ 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Case Service Funds 

•Ramsey County CETA 

SPEDY 
SPEDY 

GYPKGovemor's Youth Program) 
Grand ToUl 



S 858.00 
256.00 
.SM 14.00 



S 3,300.00 
142.00 
750.00 
166.00 
4i981.00 
2,165.00 

$11,504.00 



SM 13.00 
Sl.113.00 



SK168.00 
SM^OO 



200.00 

i>6oo.oer 

S10>147.00 
S25.046.00 



ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 

White Bear Lake Schools 

Salar> for Special Education Personnel 

(Uatson With school-year program) 
Travel for Personnel 
Field Trip Travel for Students 
Supplies & Miscellahcous ^ 

916 Vocational Centft 

Orientation for' Students & PaAnU Prior to the ^ 
Program 

Vocational Special Education Instructor- 
^ Coordinator 

3 Special Education Instructors 



2'Specill Education Parapr4fc?sionals 
Personnel Travel 
Supplies a/id Materials 



Quad .Counties CETA 

2 Panicipanls (students) for 6 weeks at $2.65/hour 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

3 Panicipanis Salary & Fringe 
(DVR eligible participants) 



Ramsey County CETA 



15 Participants (students) for 6 weeks at $2.65/hour 
Services to Clients 

Counselor and Work Trainer Assistant * 



S 25600 
90.00' 
540.00 
228.00 

SM 14.00 



S 142.00 

750.00 
6,696.00 
1,920.00 
996.00 
^000.00 

SI 1,504.00 



SM13.00 
$1,113.00, 



$1^168.00 
SM68.00 I 



S 8.347.00 
200.00 
L600.00 



Grand Total 




V 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
TRAINING GUIDELINES TO ACCOMPANY TAG 
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TRAINING GUIDELIfj^lS TO ACCOMPANY 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GUIDE ENTITLED 
COORDINATION OF CETA AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION / 

/ • 

♦ ' r' ^ 

The U. S. Department of Labor Technical AasistanLe Guide 'entitled CJ&rdi- 
na.tion of CETA and Vocation al Educatiori is designed to provide both CE?A and 
vocational education personnel with/In format ion to improve vorkinfe relation- 
ships and produce effective linkag^ of program. Some of the information 
contained in the TAG is intended to inform vocational educators Tf the 
content and structure of the Comprehensive Einployment and Training Act and 

SL^'^ /fnf^nHfH'/"?^^'" '"^^^""^ "^"^^ ""^^^^ CETA. some of the informa- 
tion is 'intended to inform CETA administrators of th§ content and structure 

/^nnHL7°°^^ 1 ^y^^^" ^^^^ operates „at secondary, ' post- 

^ ^ Til ^t^^ i^'^^^" ^" ^^^^^ Public school sy'stem^ across 

•th^ -country. The balance "of the information describes approaches ?o 

-<dei??e?y sy^tem'."° ^^""^^^ T^^' '°S«ther to form a coordinated- s&^yice 

' ' f 

•The Technical Assistance Guide is designed to. stand dlone as a technical 

ZtT.T^ by -individual CEtA and vocational educatioi 

practitioners. It is anticipated, however, that the TAG will also serve as 
a training tool at regional and local levels in both CETA and 'public educa- 
tion communities Fop this reason, the U. ^S. Department of Labor offers the 
following guidelines for maximizing the valul of the Technical Assistance' 
Guide in staff training efforts. Guidelines are offered for each of the' six 
chapters of the TAG. . 



I. -INTRODUCTION 



'This first chapter contains information on the Technical Assistance Guide 

°^ information -used„_and organization. This 
inforraatiorr is provided for the reader of .the TAGiHTneedTTot be covered in 
a training session. v,v,vcicva 

pe^ first* section of "Chapter T, , h^wev^, . contains ^ information on the 
benefits of coordination .— information , which should be used to ensure 
understanding of the need for trailing and technical assistance to encourage 
and improve coordljiation. Trainees should be asked to read this .section 
tJainini^^e^sTon'' ^ ^"^^''y in any introduction tp a 

II. FEDERAL MANDATE FOR COORDINATION ' ' 

Chapttenll of the 'TAG is intended to provide a 'foundation of ihfomation on 
Which subsequent chapters vill build. Chapter II describes the coordination 
requireptents which are cdntained in th6 cSmprehensive. Empl6yment and 
Training Act - an(? the Vocational Bducati6n Act. Following references- « to 
h^i?M»H?^^i®J in, the Statement of Purpose of each Act is a chart 
whioh,. highlights features of the two Acts. This chart may be used to 



t 
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produce an overhead transparency to accompany the presentation and discus- 
/ sion of' legislated coordination requirements to follqw.The first section of 
the chapter describes the coordination requirements in the 'CETA legislation • 

It cove/s^ Titles I, II, III, JV, V, and VII, It* is essential that this ^ 
section be read by |ind/or presented to vocational education staff members 
involved in a training session, for general familiarization with CETA and 
for understanding of requirements that .must be m^ by CETA prime sponsors • 

The second section describes, in brief summary form, the coordination 
requirements contained in the vocational education legislation, 'The points 
listed in this section must be read by and/or presented to CETA staff 
membe/'S involved in a training 'session, 

III, THE CETA AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS * 

Chapter designed to acquaint both CETA and vocational education 

personnel with the kinds of barriers that can prevent effective cooperative 
'working relationships. 

To lead into the discussion of barriers, the chapter begins with a brief 
description of the philosophical and organizational differences between the 
CETA" an^^^fv^atiional education systems. The' sections on differences should 
be* read by or presented to all trainees in an, effort to ensure their under- 
* standing of the ways in which the two systems differ; such . understanding 
should exist prior to a discussion of -barriers, in that differences between 
the systems contribute J:o the creation of barrier^, ' 

The figure entitled "The CETA and Vocational Education Systems: "Federal, 
. State, and Local Levels" summarizes the structures of the two systems, and 
may be used to produce an overhead transparency to accompany a discussion of 
system differences. 



ERLC 



The section on barriers to coordination focuses on*^ barriers as they are 
perceived by CETA and vocational .education personnel. That is, while the 
section discusAes barriers preventing agency coordination, it does so in the 
context o^ thelindividual administrators who are responsible for developing 
agency *SroFaiha^on , J!be trainer, therefore, should encourage trainees, to 
1)rpject themselves — their personal feelings — into the reading and discussion 
of the baci;^ers section* Trainees should be asked whether they can identify 
personally with the concerns listed in the section. 

The following section on dealing with barriers continues the focus on the 
bidividual' s perceptions of agencies and barriers to their coordination, 
The questions on identity and purpose which are listed in this section lend 
themselves to a .training group exercise in which each trainee could be 
called upon to spend some time answering the questions to his/her satis- 
faction; trajlnees could then be asked to share their personal answers to 
these questions with the training group, to stimulate discussion. 

In closing a discussion of barrj.ers, the trainer should stress the three 
keys to overcoming barriers that are listed at the end of the chapter. 



IV. DEVELOPING A STRATEGY FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

Chapter IV builds upon the initial, brief discussion of barriers presented 
in the preceding chapter by discussing the first steps that both CETA and 
vocational education personnel should take^ to get *to know one another and 
learn one another's systems. This 'chapter underscores the important point 
that positive personal relationships are key to successful coordination. 
This point should be stressed in any training session • 

The first three sections in the chapter are: 

• First Steps for the Vocational Educator 

• First' Steps for CETA Staff # 

• A Summary of Questions Both CETA arid Vocational Education Staff 
Members Should Ask Thonselves 

A trainer may not require that CETA trainees cover the vocational education ' 
section, or that vocational educators, cpver the CETA section (although the 
sections are brief and potentially of interest), A trainer stoould, however, 
a^Jc all trainees to answer for themselves the summary of questions. * The 
questions lend themselves to a training group e^^ercise in irtiich trainees carr 
share their answers with the training group, to stimulate discussion. It is 
important for the trainer to determine vrtiethei^ the trainees can answer the 
questions listed. If either CETA or vocational educatiori^taff cannot ' 
answer many of the questions, the trainer should suggest th^t more informa- 
tion is needed to equip the staff members to develop effective coordinated^ 
relationships . 

The next section of Chapter IV introduces the legal requirements for 
coordinated planning that are contained in the CETA legislation. This ' 
section focuses on the Master Plan, and illustrates that the Master Plan ^ 
contains much information that should be shared with vocational education 
agencies, to inform them of the characteristics of the population to be 
served by CETA and the skills that are needed by that population. The 
trainer should underscore the point that planning information can be used as 
-a tool to improve and expand upon working relationships between CETA and 
vocational education. 



Vocational education trainees should take special n3^e of the information 
. contained under "Choice of.pelivery Agents," in that they should understand 
the level of detail to ^ich. the prime sponsor must go in justifying the 
selection of delivery agents for CETA services., the trainer should 'suggest 
that this is an area in which the vocational educator can help the prime 
sponsor by providing information on program capabilities agreements, etc- 

Tbe section- on wSrking ^ut initial differences builds upon the barriers 
discussion in .Chapter III and the ."first steps"' sections earlier -in Chapter 
IV. Ihis section summarizes reasons for coordination problans and lists 
ateps to take to resolve the problems. ' It also contains a set of questions, 
that both CETA and vocational education staff members can ask themselves. 
As before, the trainer may want to use these questions in a training group 



exercise ; 
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fhe section on devising service strategies m(5ves beyond the discussion of 
barriers^ and coordination, problems to a discussion of joint program 
development to meet trie needs of CETA clients. This section lists a number 
of points to be kept, in mind by the CETA and vocational education staff 
m«nbers involved in the joint programming process , and follows this with a 
list of issues hnd questions that should be Examined by the staff members 
involved in the process. Each of the issues and questions listeci can stand 
alone as a group discussion topic. Where both CETA and vocational education 
staff are together in the same training session, a comparison of responses 
to these questions by members of the two groups should be of particular 
interest and could be used to illustrate differences in perceptions held by 
the two groups. 

Before completing Chapter IV, trainees should be asked to review the letter 
contained in Appendix A of the TAG. This Iflftter ' should be of special 
interest to vocational education trainees. ' ' ' ^ 

V. THE CET A/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FORMAL AGREEMENT 

Chapter V is intended to impress upon both CETA and ' vocational education 
personnel the importance of the formal agreement to effective coordination 
and the value of the agreement as a management tool. The section on com- 
ponents simply lists and discusses the components that should probably be 
included, in some form, in the formal agreement: * 

Rationale for the Agreement and Names and Responsibilities of 
the Parties 

Broad Goals and Flexibility 
Maintenance of Effort 
Definitions ^ 
Specific Services Covered by the Agreement ^ , 
Specific Outcomes and Performance Standards for Services 
Management Plan 

c 

Budget 

Procedures to Cover Contingencies 

"I 

/ 

Bach of these components should be read by trainees and/or presented to 
trainees by the trainer. An overhead transparency listing these elements 
-could serve as a' useful training aid to^ accompany a premutation. 

Trainees should be asked to review the linkage agreements and budget 
docucnents contained in Appendix B of the TAG. These are presented as 
examples of forms that may be followed. 



VI. ONCE COORDINATION IS UNDERWAY 

The final chapter of the Technical Assistance Guide stresses • the need for 
^both CETA and vocational education personnel to work c>osely following the 
development of a link between the two program areas. 

In the section on administering coordination, CETA and vocational * education 
staff are reminded of the need for a commitment to joint planning, joint 
review of plans, joint monitoring and evaluation of program activities, and 
joint development of recommendations for solutions to problems. This 
section contains three sub-sections: 

• Establishing Procedures and Policies 

• Utilizing Information and Technical Assistance 

• Sharing Information 

Each contains specific recommendations for maintaining a successful 
coordinated relationship, and each should be read by and/or presented to all 
trainees . 

The final section on improving programs lists ideas for encouraging and 
maintaining coordination between CETA and vocational education: ' 

• Providing inservice training or credit courses on coocdinat;ion . - 

• Conducting CETA/vocational education workshops 

• Instituting staff exchange programs 

* 

• Obtaining services of an organization development specialist 

To stimulate group discussion, ^he trainer may want to ask trainees to 
surest addit.ional approaches that have been taken, or could be taken, to 
maintain effective coordination of CETA and vocational education. 




